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UAVIN  G  gone  over  the  third  volume,  we  now  add  refs  our* 
felves  to  the  fourth.  The  third  is  ornamented  with  .more 


plates  than  we  noticed  in  our  lall;  one  of  John  Mowbray^ 
Duke  of.Norfolk,  *  from  a  painting  on  ghfs4fl  St.  Mary’s  Ha  1 
at  Coventry;’  one  ,of  Humphrey  Earl  of  Staftbr.d,  Anne 
ountefs  pf  Stafiord,  his  wife,  and  the  fuppofed  Humphrey  their 
.all  ‘  -in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  kneeling  on  cuflaions,  on  a 
marble  pavement,’  and  ‘  copied  from  a  north  painted  window 
in  the  nave  of  Litchfield  cathedral four  plates  of  autographs  ;• 
^0 of  paper  marks ;  and  one  of  feals.  'The  fourth  has. a. por- 
iit’of  Edward  the  Fourth,*  taken  from  ‘  an  ancient  pi6ture  in 
Ae  poffeffion  of  T.  Kerrich,  'M.  A. two  ■pla^es  of  ‘  fac 
fimile  reprefcntations  of  the  handwriting,  names,  titles*,  &c. 
of  the  writers  of  the  letters  contained  in  this  volume*;’  two 
^  ‘  the  different  paper-marks ;’  and  one  of  ‘  the  feveral  feals 
ftill  remaining  on  jthe  letters,  with  reprefcntations  of  the' 
"fattening  flips  of  paper  and  ftringi^  or  thread.’  ' 

And  both  the  volumes  exhibit  on  the  title-page,  ‘  a  view  of* 
^oprefent  magnificent  ruins  of  the  caflle  of  Framlinaham,* 
•tawn  bysthe  accurate  and  elegant  pencil,  of  Francis  .Grofe, 
a  place  frequently  mentioned  in  thefe  letters.’  .i 
^^ward  IVth,  fays  our  .author,  ‘  died  in  1483,  set.  41,:  and' 
buried  in  St.  Qeorge’s-.chapel  at  VVindfor ;  but  the'exaft' 
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^  place  of  his  interment  was  forgotten,  till  fome  workmen,  em- 

*  ployed  in  repairing  the  chapel  in  March  17B9,  accidentally 
^  difeovered  his  tomb.  The  remains  of  the  king  were  in  a 
*•  leaden  coffin  foldered,  and  fome  liquor  was  found  therein,  but 

*  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  merely  the  decompofition  of  the 
^  body,  as,  on  analyfis,  it  gave  no  embalming  or  prefervirg 

*  materials.  The  vault  was  only  nine  feet  by  four,  and  the 
‘  words  Edward  iv.  were  written  on  the  wall  above  the 
‘  coffin,  in  the  characters  of  the  age.  No  rings,  fpurs,  or  other 

*  infignia,  were  difeovered ;  and  from  various  circumftances  it 

*  appeared,  that  the  vault  had  been  formerly  opened  and  plun- 

*  dered.* 

In  one  letter  the  writer  fays,  ‘  Paper  is  dainty.^  Sir  John 
obferves  upon  it:  ‘  this,  I  believe,  is  the  only  letter,  in  which  a 
‘  want  of  paper  is  ^complained  of.  The  letter  is  written  upon  a 

*  piece  nearly  fquare^  out  of  which  a  quarter  had  been  cut  befor't 
‘  the  letter  was  written.^ 

‘  Right  worfhipful  hufband,*  fays  a  good  lady  in  another,  ‘I 

*  recommend  me  to  you,  pleafe  you  to  weet  that  I  was  at  Nor- 
‘  wich  this  week  to  purvey  fuch  things  as  needeth  me  againft 
^  this  winter;  and  I  was  at  my  mother’s,  and,  while  I  was 

*  there,  there  came  in  one  Wrothc,  a  kinfman  of  Elizabeth 
^  Clere’s,  and  he  ky  (Jaw)  your  daughter,  and  praifedherto 
‘  my  mother,  and  faid  that  Ihe  was  a  goodly  young  woman; 

*  and  my  mother  prayed  him  for  to  get  her  one  good  marriagef\i\it 

*  knew  of  any ;  and  he  faicl  he  knew  one  ( that )  ftiould  be  of  a 
‘  300  marks  (200/.)  by  year,  the  which  is  Sir  John  Cley’s  fo, 
‘  that  is  chamberlayn  with  my  Lady  of  York,  and  he  is  of 

*  of  18  years  old,’  and  the  lady,  we  muft  fuppofe,  was  there 

fore  lefs  than  eighteen,  fo  early  did  parent^,  look  out  matches 
for  their  daughters  then  !  ‘  If  ye  think  it  be  for  to  be  fpob 

^  of,  my  mother  thinks  that  it  (hould  be  got  for  lefs  money  r.- 

*  in  this  world  than  it  jhould  be  hereafter^  either  that  one  or  /'” 
‘  other  good  marriage.’ 

*  Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter,’  Sir  John  tells  us  hiir: 
felf,  ^  —was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church  at  Bury  St.  U 

*  mund’s.  On  digging  amongft  the  ruins  of  this  abbey,  t!^ 

*  Body  of  the  Duke  was  found  on  the  20th  of  February  i// 

*  wrapt  in  lead,  and  entire.  The  face,  hair,  and  every  p 
‘  were  perfect,  and  the  flefti  folid ;  but  being  expofed  to 

*  air,  the  body  foon  became  offenfive.  I  am  lorry  to  add,  th 
for  want  of  proper  attention,  the  body  was  indecently  throw 

^  out  of  its  leaden  repofitory  (which  was  fold  by  the  workrT'f 
‘  for  its  value  by  weight),  and  tumbled  into  the  ground ;  wh 
‘  it  remained  till  the  next  day,  when,  at  the  expence  of  ^ 

^  neighbouring  gentlemen,  an  oaken  coffin  was  procured, 
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which  the  remains  w^re  decently  depofited,  and  interred  near 
the  fpot  where  they  were  originally  difcovered,  I  procured 
fome  of  the  hair,  which  was  of  a  fine  brown  colour,  and  very 
‘  flexible/ 

‘  To  my  right  worfhipful  mafler  John  Pafton,  in  hafte,* 
writes  Lady  Palton  :  ‘  Right  worfhipful  hujband^  — I  pray  you 
as  for  fuch  things  as  James  hath  a  bill  of,  that  I  may  iiave 
them  as  haftily  as  ye  may ;  and  that  ye  will  vouchfafe  to  buy 
a  piece  Qf  black  buckram  for  to  line  luith  a  gown  for  me\  I  Ihould 
‘  buy  me  a  murrey  gown  to  go  in  this  fummer^  and  lay  in  the 
collar  the  fatin  that  ye  gave  me  for  a  hood ;  and  I  can  get  none 
‘  ^ood buckram  in  this  town^  Norwich,  ‘  to  line  it  with,  ^the 
Holy  Trinity  have  you  in  his  keeping.^ 

‘  There  be  bought  for  you,’  adds  the  fame  lady  to  her 
hujband-ma/lery  ‘  three  horfes  at  St.  Faith’s  fair,  and  ail  be 
trotters^  right  fair  horfes^  God  fave  them^  and  they  be  well 
keeped. — The  mayor  and  the  mayorefs  fent  hither  their  dinners 
this  day,  and  John  Damme  came  with  them,  and  they  dined 
‘  here.’ 

‘  Mother,  I  befeech  you,’  writes  a  fon,  ‘  that  there  may  be 
purveyed  fome  mean,  that  I  might  have  fent  me  home  by  the 
fame  meflenger  two  pair  of  hofe^  one  pair  black  and  another 
pair  of  ruflet,  which  be  ready  made  for  me  at  the  holler’s  with 
the  crooked  .back,  next  to  the  Black  Friar’s-Gate,  within 
Ludgate  ; — and  (ij)  the  black  hofe  be  pa]d  for,_ to///  fend 
me  the  rujfet  unpaid  for ;  I  befeech  you  that  this  geer  be  not  for^ 
gotten^  for  I  have  not  an  whole  hofe  to  do  end 
‘  This  appears  not  to  have  been  the  firft  letter,’  Sir  John 
comes  forward  in  his  own  perfon  to  rem  irk,  ‘  which  J,  Pafton 
had  received  relative  to  the  behaviour  of  his  coufin  Mary.  Ic 
feems  by  it  that  (he  had  happened  of  an  accident  too  common 
in  our  age,  but  which,  in  the  times  here  treated  of,  was 
looked  upon  as  difgraceful  in  a  high  degree,  not  only  to  the 
perfon,  but  likewife  to  her  family  and  friends.  I  wifli  the 
lhame  of  it  was  now  attended  to  more  than  it  is,  as  that 
would  prevent  the  ruin  of  many  young  people  of  both  fexes  ; 
and  in  moft  cafes  of  this  kind,  the  female,  for  the  firft  offence, 
is  generally  entitled  to  our  pity,  however  abandoned  (he  may 
become  afterwards.  I  am  forry,  as  an  acting  magiftrate,  to 
fay,  that  licentioufnefs  in  this  refpe£l  is  an  increafing  evil, 
affedVmg  not  only  the  morals  of  the  lower  clafles  in  an  amaz- 
ing  degree,  but  adding  confiderably  to  the  already  enormous 
burden  of  the  poor’s  rates.’ 

‘  I  pray  you  fend  me,’  writes  a  fon  to  a  father,  ‘  an  hat  and 
a  bonnet  by  the  fame  man,  and  let  him  bring  the  hat  upon  his 
for  (fear  of)  misfafhioning  .of  it. '  I  have  need  to  both, 
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*  for  I  may  not  ride  nor  go  out  of  the  dcors  with  none  that  I  have^ 

^  they  be  fo  lewd  (fl)abby\  a  murrey  bonnet,  and  a  black  or  a 

*  tawny  hat.*  Note.  ‘  We  have  here  a  proof  of  the  early  in- 
‘  trodudlion  of  hats  ;  and  J.  Pafton’s  care  that  his  might  not  be 
^  put  out  of  ihape,  is  worthy  a  beau  of  the  prefent  age. — 1469, 

‘  9  Ed.  IV.’ — As  to  the  early  ufc  of  hats,  let  us  oblerve,  they 
began  in  the  reign  before.  The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  com¬ 
monalty  of  London  in  I432  went  out  in  prcceflion,  to  meet 
Henry  Vlth;  the  mayor  dreft  in  crimfon  velvet,  and  wearing 
^  a  great^  velvet  hat^  furred  the  aldermen  in  gowns  of  fcarlet, 
with  ‘  fanguine  hoods and  the  commonalty  in  white  gowns, 
with  ‘  fcarlet I'he  hood  was  then  the  common  co¬ 
vering  of  the  head,  and  the  hat  was  a  new  one,  adopted  by  this 
mayor.  Thofe  hoods  ufed  to  be  furred^  and  therefore  this  hat 
was  fo;  Thomas,  )^’dr\  of  Lancafter,  in  Edward  the  lid’s  time, 
giving  159  broad  cloths  as  liveries  for  fuch  as  ferved  him,  and 
allowing  with  every  garment  furs  to  fur  their  hoods  f.  And  al¬ 
dermen  are  generally  painted  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Vlih 
and  Edward  the  IV  th,  wnth  gowns  on  their  bodies  and  hoods  on 
their  heads  Yet  the  ufe  of  fquare  bonnets,  worn  by  noble¬ 
men,  gentlemen,  citizens,  and  others,  did  not  take  beginning 
from  Henry  the  Vllth,  and  in  his  time,  as  Stowe  infers  it  did. 
He  indeed  could  not  fee,  as  he  fays,  ‘  of  further  antiquity’  any 
‘  counterfeit,’  that  is,  picture,  ‘  or  other  proof  of  ufe(.’  But 
thefe  letters  prove  the  ufe  decifively,  fo  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  IVth.  Then  the  bonnet  and  the  hat,  we  fee,  were 
ufed  occafionally  by  the  fame  perfon.  Yet  that  hat  was  dif¬ 
ferent,  obferves  Stowe,  ‘  from  the  hats  lately  taken  in  ufe,  and 

*  now  commonly  worne  by  noblemen’s  liveries’ or  fervantsl|. 
T'hefe  were  derived  from  the  Spaniards^  as  the  bonnets  were  from 
the  French.  ‘  Now,’  fubjoins  Stowe,  ‘  the  Spanif!)  felt,’  a 
name  by  which  the  coarfeft  of  our  hats  are  now  known,  ‘  or 

*  the  like  counterfeit^  is  moft  commonly  of  all  men,  both  fpiri- 

*  tual  and  temporal,  taken  to  ufe ;  fo  that  the  French  bonnet— 
^  has  for  the  moft  part  given  place  to  the  Spanijh  felt|. — We 
have  entered  upon  this  little*  excurfion,  in  order  to  Ciew  Sir 
John  what  he  fhould  have  done  himfelf ;  and  to  relieve  the  drv- 
nefs  of  petty  notices,  by  an  application  of  them  to  the  pleafmg 
annals  of  drefs. 

^  We  cannot  read  this  letter,’  Sir  John  notes  concernin; 
one  of  them,  ‘  without  entering  into  the  private  family  con- 

*  cerns  of  the  Paftons ;  and,  however  we  may  think  with  them, 


♦  Stowe’s  London,  II.  165.  Strype’s  edition, 
t  Stowe,* II,  166.  I  Ibid.  ibid. 
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that  their  daughter  may  have  made  without  their  knowledge 
^  and  confent  an  improper  contradt,  yet  we  muft  pity  the  lover. 

‘  In  ancient  times  families  intermarried  more  among  thofe  of 
their  own  rank,  than  at  prefent the  gentry  confidered  thofe 
«  in  trade,  ns  moving  in  a  different  fphere  to  them  ;  they  dealt 
with  them,  and  required  their  attendance,  but  they  fcorned  to 
intermarry.  The  extenfion  of  commerce,  and  the  large  for¬ 
tunes  raifed  by  the  merchants  and  men  of  bufinefs,  have  how¬ 
ever  broken  down  thofe  barriers  of  diftindfion  ;  and  not  only 
the  gentleman,  but  the  nobleman,  now  often  feleft  their  wives 
from  the  city,  and  introduce  into  their  families  the  daughters 
of  thofe,  who,  by  their  honourable  and  extenfive  dealings  in 
‘  various  branches  of  traffic,  have  enriched  themfelves,  and 
‘  trained  up  their  children  to  become  that  elevated  fituation, 
which  their  beauty,  their  education,  and  their  good  qualities, 
enabler  [enable]  them  to  adorn.*  But  let  us  contraft  this  ob- 
fervation  concerning  prefent  times,  with  fome  notices  in  the 
letters  charadleriftic  of  the  paji,  ‘To  that  intent  that  he  nor 
they  fliould  pick  no  comfort  from  me,’  writes  one,  ‘  I  an- 
fwered  him,  that  and  ( if)  my  father,  whom  God  affoil !  were 
*  alive,  and  had  confented  thereto,  and  my  mother,  and  ye  both, 

‘  he  fhould  never  have  my  good  will,  for  to  make  my  After  to 
^  fill  candle  and  miijlard  in  Framlingham.*  Then  comes  the 
lover’s  letter  to  the  lady.  ‘  My  mother  and  I  were  with  my 
‘  Lord  [Biftiop]  of  Norwich,’  adds  the  fame  perfon  in  a 
fubfequent  letter,  ‘  and  defired  him  that  he  would  no  more  do 
‘  in  the  matter  touching  your  After,  till  that  ye  and_  my  brother 
‘  and  others,  that  were  executors  to  your  father,  might  be  here 
together,  for  they  had  the  rule  of  her  as  well  as  I ;  and  he  faid 
plain/yy  that  he  had  been  required  fo  often  to  examine  her, 
that  he  might  not  nor  would jio  longer  delay  it,  and  charged  me 
in  pain  of  curfing  that  Jloe  ftoould  not  be  deferred^  but  that  fhe 
Ihould  appear  before  him  the  next  day  \  and  I  faid  plainly,  that 
I  would  neither  bring  her  nor  fend  her\  and  then  he  faid,  he 
would  fend  for  her  himfelf,  and  charged  that  Jke  Jhould  be  at  her 
liberty  to  come  when  he  fent  for  her  \  and  he  faid  by.  his  troth, 
that  he  would  be  as  forry  for  her  and  [if)  (he  did  not  well^  as 
be  would  be  and  (if){hQ  were  right  near  of  his  kin^  both  for 
my  mother’s  fake,  and  mine,  and  other  of  her  friends,  for  he 
"^ijl  well  that  her  demeaning  had  flicked  fore  at  our  hearts* 
Then  he  faid,  that  he  would  fay  to  her  as  well  as  he  could, 
before  that  he  examined  her;  and  fo  it  was  told  me  by  divers 
perfons  that  he  did^  as  well  and  as  plainly  as  (if)  fhe  had  been 
digbt  near  to  him, — On  Friday  the  Bifhop  fent  for  her  by  A(h- 
field  and  other^  that  are  right  forry  of  her  demeaning ;  and  the 
Bilhop  faid  to  right  plainly^  and  put  her  in  remen^hrance, 
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‘  hoiv  Jhe'was  born^  what  kin  and  friends  that  Jl)e  had^  and  fouU 
^  have  more  if  Jhe  were  ruled  and  guided  after  thcm^  and  if  (he 
‘  did  not^  what  rebuke  and  Jhanie  and  lofs  Ihould  be  to  her,’  &c. 
7'he  young  lady,  however,  perfifted  in  her  contraft,  ‘  rc- 
‘  hearfed  what  (he  had  faid,  and  faid,  if  thofe  words  made  it 

*  not  fure,  (lie  faid  boldfy,  that  (he  would  make  it  furer  ere 
‘  than  (he  went  thence,  for  (he  faid  (he  thought  in  her  corr- 
‘  fcience  (he  was  bound,  wbatfoever  the  words  were.  Thefc 
‘  lewd  words  grieveth  me  and  her  grandam,  as  much  as  all  the 

*  remanent;  and  then  the  Bifhop  and  the  Chancellor  both  faid, 
‘  that  there  was  neither  I  nor  no  friend  of  hers  would  receive 
‘  (her). — When  I  heard  fay  what  her  demeaning  was,  I  charged 
‘  my  fervants,  that  Jhe  jhouldnot  be  received  in  mine  houfe\  1  hd 

*  given  her  warnings  Jhe  might  have  been  ware  afore^  if  Jhe  kd 

*  been  gracious. — I  •  pray  you  and  require  you,  that  ye  take  it 

*  not  penfily  ( heavily )j  for  I  wot  well  it  goeth  right  near  pur 

*  hearty  and  fo  doth  it  to  mine  and  to  others but  remember  you, 

*  and  fo  do  I,  that  we  have  loji  of  her  but  a  brethel  ( a  J'rail  ont)! 
Wc.thus  fee  the  degradation  of  a  young  woman  of  family,  by 
her  contrail  of  marriage  with  a  (hopkeeper,  to  be  viciouSy 
confidered  as  a  kind  of  proftitution.  Nor  will  our  readers,  wx 
truft,  be  forry  to  hear,  that  the  two  lovers,  however  oppcl'cd 
by  all  this  formidable  pride'  of  anceftry,  appear,  from  a  flight 
indorfement  at  the  back  of  one  of  the  letters,  to  have  been  united 
together  in  marriage  at  laft. 

We  have  here  endeavoured,  by  a  kind  of  critical  chemiftr, 
to  cxtrail  all  that  is  valuable  and  ufeful  from  this  mafs  of  mat¬ 
ter.  The  reft  is  generally  little  better  than  a  mere  coni 
mortuum.  Nor  can  we  add  one  iota  more  to  what  we  have  fiid 
already,  than  that  the  editor  appears  every  where  niodell, 
amiable,  and  virtuous. 

( 
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boards.  Cadell.  London,  1792. 

‘  U  R  phllofophical  readers  muft  be  well  acquainted  wit 
that  beautiful  theory  of  rain  which  Dr.  Hutton  gave  tot  ‘ 
'public  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Tranfadtions; 
alfo  with  that  defence  of  it  againft  M.  de  Luc’s  objeftio  ’ 
which  appeared  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  fame  Tranlaftio*^  ■ 
Th^fe  two  papers,  with  two  others  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  ccr 
ftitute  the  firft^  part  of  the  prefent  large  volume.  It  is  hari* 
necc(rary  to  repeat,  that  Dr.  Hutton’s  theory  of  rain  is  founu'- 
‘  upon  this  principle,  that  the  dllTolving  or  evaporating 
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of  air  for  water  increafes  fafter  than  the  heat.  Hence  when 
two  portions  of  air,  faturated  with  moifture,  or  nearly  fo,  arc 
mixed  by  any  agitation  of  the  atmofphere,  rain  or  cloudinefs 
will  enfue. 

Dr.  Hutton,  in  the  third  diflertation,  which  now  appears  for 
the  firft  time,  endeavours  to  confirm  his  principles  by  a  variety 
of  confiderations,  many  of  which  are  prefented  in  the  form  of 
anfwers  to  M.  de  Luc’s  objections.  This  philofopher  had 
afferted,  that  the  mift,  which  is  feen  in  breathing,  exifts  as  mift 
in  the  lungs,  and  is  only  propelled  into  the  atmofphere,  where 
it  is  feen.  Dr.  Hutton  had  explained  the  appearance  of  the 
breath  in  cold  and  damp  weather  from  the  mixture  of  the  air 
received  into  the  lungs,  and  there  rendered  warm  and  moift 
with  the  colder  external  air  :  he  now  juftly  obferves,'  that  if  the 
mift,  which  is  feen  in  breathing,  was  formed  in  the  lungs,  the 
breath  would  be  vifible  in  any  climate  not  confiderably  above 
96°  of  Fahrenheit.  He  propofes  a  fimplc  experiment,  by  which 
any  perfon  may  determine  whether  mift  is  formed  in  the  lungs. 
This  experiment  confifts  in  heating  a  glafs  tube  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  lungs :  the  obferver  is  then  to  breathe  through 
it,  and  to  watch  whether  any  mift  appears  in  the  tube  during  this; 
procefs. 

From-M.  Saufiure’s  obfervations  on  mift  Dr.  Hutton  en¬ 
deavours  alfo  to  deduce  a  confirmation  of  his  theory.  M. 
Sauflure  found  that  mift  confifts  of  veficlcs  of  water,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  bubble  of  air.  We  can  form,  as  is  well  known,  large 
and  permanent  bubbles  of  this  nature,  by  (baking  together  air 
and  any  watery  vifeid  liquor.  Now  in  the  mixture  of  two  por¬ 
tions  of  humid  air,  we  have  the  proper  conditions  for  the  form¬ 
ation  of  thofe  veficles,  which  are  obferved  in  mift.  ‘  There 
‘  is,  in  this  cafe,'  fays  the  author,  ‘  the  moft  intimate  mix- 
‘  ture  of  air  and  water  ;•  the  water,  by  its  attraction,  collefts 
‘  itfelf  fuddenly  into  fphericles;  and  furely  it  is  much  more  na- 
‘  tural  for  it  to  include  fome  of  the  air  with  which  it  is  blended, 

‘  than  to  feparate  itfelf  from  it  on  this  occafion/  Dr.  Hutton 
afterwards  finds,  in  a  table  in  M.  Sauflure’s  Hygrornetrical  Ejfaysj 
another  ftriking  proof  of  his  doctrine.  At  9^^^  of  Far.  air  is 
faid  to  be  capable  of  diflblving  3*8739  of  water  in  the  cubic 
foot.  At  99^^jt  can  dlflblve  20.7844  grains.  At  the  inter¬ 
mediate  degree  of  heat  between  thefe  two,  a  cubic  foot  of  air 
can  hold  only  8.9725  inftead  of  12.3296,  which  it  fhould  con- 
^in  if  evaporation  went  on  equally  increafing  with  the  heat.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  evaporation  increafes  at  a  greater  rate 
^n  the  heat. 

The  evening  mift  feen  over  meadows,  furnlflies  an  objeCl  of 
^ilpute  to' Dr.  Hutton  and  M.  dc  Luc.  The  latter  feems  to 

X  4  imagine, 
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imaginf,  for  there  is  confiderable  obfcurity  in  his  exprcflions, 
that  the  milt  rifes  in  the  Itate  in  which  it  appears.  The  former 
explains  the  phenomenon  from  the  mixture  of  the  ftratum  of  air 
immediately  incumbent  on  the  ground  with  the  fuperior  ftrata. 
There  mult,  he  contends,  be  two  ftrata  of  air,  an  undermoft 
warm  and  moift,  a  fuperior  cool.  As  thefe  two  portions  of  aN 
mofphere  diftcr  in  temperature,  and  the  warmer  is  undermoft, 
they  muft  tend  to  mix;  nor  can  any  thing  prevent  their  mix- 
ture,  unlefs  the  vapour  in  the  inferior  ftratum  fliould  render  if 
heavier  than  air;  a  propofition  w-hich,  it  is  fuppofed,  M.  de 
Luc  will  not  maintain,.  ...  .... 

-  Our  author  explains  certain  curious  appearances,  confequent 
upon  the  rarefaction  and  condenfation-of  air,  upon  the  principles 
of’ his  theory..  1  hus  when  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  iscx* 
haufted,  if  it  be  perfectly  dr\’,  no  niiji  is  prcduced  in  the  rr- 
ceiver  on  the  admfjjion  cf  the  external  air y  'h\xt  if  the  exhaufted 
receiver  has  any  accefs  to  humidity,  a  mift  is  produced  on  the 
admiffion  of  the  external  air.  Again:  when  condenfed  air  is 
difeharged  from  the  veflel  containing  it,  it  cools  as  it  expands, 
and  mixing  inithe  aCl  of  cooling  with  the  external  air,  a  mift  is 

produced. '  ,  . . - 

In  the  third  chapter  a  calculation  is  given  from  M.  Sauflure’s 
table  .of  the  quantity  of  rain  that  would  be  afforded  by  air  of  44® 
cad  88®  of  Far.  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  both  faturated 
with  humidity^  The  refult  is,  that  a  cubic  foot  of  each  of 
thefe  airs  would  depofit  near  a  grain  of  water,  w^ere  its  tem¬ 
perature  not  to  be  increafed  by  the  latent  heat  of  the  condenfed 
water.  Hence,  ‘  fuppofing  the  mixed  atmofphere  to  be  three 
V  miles  deep — a  fuppofition  which  muft  be  admitted,  feeing  that 
^  clouds  and  rain  are  formed  above  that  height — there  would, 
S.ott  each  fquare‘foot  of  bafis,  be  15840  grains  of  water  fepa- 
‘  pafated,  which  would  make  near  half  an  iiKh  on  the  furfacc 
*  cf  the  earth%*  By  this  ettimate,  however,  Dr.  Hutton  only 
means  to  (hew  that  we  have  perfcdl  evidence  for  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  rain.  If  therefore  we  defire  to  explain  the  formation 
pf  a  greater  quantity,  it  wckild  be  more  reafonable  to  look  for 
augmentation  in  thclcnown  conditions  of  the  event,  than  to  have 
i  rccourfe  to  occult  caufes. 

.From  thefe,  and  from  a  variety  of  other  confidcrations,  ith 
I  placed  almoft  beyond  doubt,  that  the  caufe  afligned  by  Dr.  Hut- 

I  ton  .is  a  true  and  efFeilive  caufe  of  cloudinefs  and  rain. 

I  '  has  nature  no  other  means  of  cooling  a  diftri<9:  of  air  befidef 

I  thofe  here  afiigued  ?  If  by  the  deftrudlion  of  a  portion  of  the 

i  atmofphere  another  portion  were  to  be  freed  from  compreffioni 

j  there  would  probably  be  a  depofition  of  m'oifture,  even  thoujli 

fee  IclTcned  cgmprciiion  countcra^^  the  tcndeiKV  of  coId» 

....  m 
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Thefe  points  muft  be  afeertained  by  new  meteorological  re- 
fearches. 

The  fourth  diflertation  treats  of  our  vernal  and  autumnal 
monfoons.  By  our  monfoon  winds  Dr.  Hutton  means  the  eaft 
wind,  of  which,  we  have  fuch  difagreeable  experience  in  fpring; 
and  the  weft  wind  which  often  prevails  in  autumn.  The  eaft 
wind  is  cold  and  dry,  and  hence  fo  pernicious  to  convalcfcents. 
This  wind  is,  .how'ever,  occafionally  moift,  or  attended  with 
a  thick  fog.  Dr.  Hutton  fuppofes  it,  to  be  a  polar  wind,  deter¬ 
mined  to  blow  in  this  particular  diredion  by,  the  influence  of 
the  fun;  he  might  have  added,  that  the  motion  of  the  earth  muft: 
contribute  to  this  eftedf.  A  change  of  wind  from  eaft  to  weft 
in  fpring,  has  generally  been  obferved  by  Dr.  Hutton  to  make 
a  difference  of  10  degrees  in  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The 
effeds  of  the  eaft  wind  on  animals  and  vegetation  are  attributed 
to  its  coldnefs  and  drynefs;  the  latter  quality  Dr.  Hutton  afeer¬ 
tained  by  dipping  a.glafs  cafe,  enclofing  a  thermometer,  in  water, 
and  then  expofing  it  to  the  eaft  wind.  In  this  manner  he  once 
funk  the  thermometer  between  9°  and  ib®,  whereas  he  never 
could'fink  it  above  3®  or  4®.  in  the  drieft  weather  in  fummer. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eafterly  monfoon,  when  the  fun  is 
high  and  the  weather  warm,  the  eaft  wind  brings  from  the  fea 
a  mill  or  thick  fog,  which  flows  along  the  furface  cf  the  earth 
like  water,,  firft  running  up  the  channel  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
and  then  overfpreading  the  country,  while  the, tops  of  the  hills 
arc  yet  dear.  Of  this  phenomenon  the  following  ingenious 
theory  is  given.  This  fog  does_npt  appear. tilLthc  fun  has  heated 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  from  which,  therefore,  at  the  period  in 
queftion,  there  muft  be  a  great  evaporation.  T'o  condenfc  the 
vapour  there  muft  be  a  mixture  of,  atmofpherc,  fufficiently  cold 
'“‘d  moift.  The  eaft  wind,  when  flowing  gently,  has  thefe 
conditions.  It  is  faturated  with  moifture  in  pafling  over 

German  Ocean  ;  and  is  then  mixed  with  the  warm  vapours 
the  fca  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland.  In  this  manner  the 
urface  of  the  fea,  which  before  emitted  tranfparent  vapour,  is 
-de  to  fmoke.  The  fame  appearance  often  occurs  on  ftagnant 
.  aters, 

t  In  the  remainder  of  this  djflertation  the  author  confiders  the 
riarmattan,  and  compares  it  with  our  eaft  monfoon.  The  Har- 
is  well  known  to  be  extremely  dry.  It  occafions  the 
-urf-lkin  to  peel  off,  withers  the  grafs,  and  renders  the  leaves 
t  evergreens  friable.  Dr.  Hutton  fuppofes  this  alfo  to  be  a 
wind,  rendered  dry  by  acquiring  heat  as  it  flows  over 
where  it  can  acquire  little  or  no  moifture.  Our  au- 
fouth-weft  wind  is  confidered  as  a  tropical  w^Ind ;  and 
-nce  its  warmtlr  and  humidity,  f 

:  '  So 
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So  far  we  have  attended  our  author  with  fatisfaflion  upon  o 

the  whole,  though  his  prolixity  has  often  excited  in  our  minds  J 
a  fenfation  bordering  on  difguft.  Dr.  Hutton  poflefl'es,  to  a  fi 
confiderablc  degree,  the  art  of  perplexing  his  fubjeft  by  dint  of 
explanation.  He  is  for  ever  flopping  to  flate  the  queflion  to  F 
his  reader,  and  to  inform  him  as  well  what  he  is  not  confider-  fi 
ing  as  what  he  is  confidering.  /  It  is  not  eafy  to  exprefs  how  dif.  I^j 
agreeably  you  feel  yourfelf  checked  by  the  frequency  of  Ajch  p 
paufes.  The  reader  al(b  imagines  that  he  is  upon  the  point  of  ^ 
being  puzzled, '  when  he  is  thus  formally  called  upon  to  prepare 
himlelf  for  what  is  to  follow.  Hence,  although  we  confefs  p 
ourfelves  highly  indebted  to  Dr.  Hutton  for  the  light  which  he  ifcj 
has  thrown  upon  a  mofl  obfeure  and  important  part  of  phyfics,  |||| 
we  cannot  help  wiftiing  to  fee  his  obfervations  ftated  in  a  man-  ;  | 
ner  more  agreeable  to  the  taftc,  and  better  adapted  to  the  com-  j 
prehenfion,  of  ordinary  readers. 

In  the  dillcrtation  on  phlogiflon  we  felt  all  the  tedioufiiefe  of  ij 
Dr.  Hutton’s  manner,  with  very  little  relief  from  the  matter.  S! 
He  contends,  that  oxyge:ne  ,and  hydrogene  airs  are  not  kept 
from  uniting  by  their  latent  heat,  fince  fluidity,  (b  far  from  be-  ft 
ing  an  impediment,  is  nccefTary  to  chemical  action.  His  prin-  |f 
cipial  argument  is,  that  the  light  and  heat  emitted  during  the  I 
conflagration  of  the  two  airs  is  greater  than  their  latent  heat  | 


could  fupply.  This,  however,  he  acknowledges  to  be  a  matter  |  j  tj 
of  which  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge ;  and  it  is  extraordi-  |i|  oj 


nary  that  he  fhould  pay  no  attention  to  that  change  of  capacity  pi  Ji| 
for  heat,  which  is  the  refolt  of  their  combination.  Dr.  Hutton,  pi  /p 
indeed,  feems  to  have  too  much  overlooked  the  experiments  pc 
that  have  been  lately  made  on  the  capacity  of  different  bodies  ph 
for  heat.  His  argument  (p.  igi )  from  fulphur  and  iron  has  no  jjq 
force,  unlefe  he  farther  prove  that  the  heat  they  produce  in  IJj 
combining  with  oxygene  air^is  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  y  of 
two  airs  in  conflagration.  He  juflly  cenfiires  M.  Lavoiller  Fj 
(p.  194)  for  fuppdling  an  immenie  quantity  of  heat  to  be  latent  g  ^ 
in  nitrous  acid  and  nitre.  Indeed,  the  heat  attending  the  accen-  r^  j  ofy 
fion  of  oil  and  nitrous  acid  forms  one  of  the  greatefl  obje6tions||i  fjjj 
to  the  modern  theory  of  heat :  at  leafl  this  fa£l  (hews  the  ex- F 
treme  imperfe<5fions  of  that  theory.  He  argues  at  great  length  i 
againft  gravitation  as  an  univerfal  property  of  matter.  I"  *  | 

Phlogiflon  he  conceives  to  be  perpetually  decompounded  byP  «  f, 
combuftion  and  refjpiiration.  It  is  perpetually  renewed  hyve-L  ^j 
getation,  ^  nature  having  •  appointed  the  - organifed  bodies  of M  < 

^  plants,  as  the  place  for  compounding  the  matter'of  light  withl 
*  the  vegetable  fobftances,  in  order  to  produce  phlogifton/fl 
Here  Dr.  Hutton  takes  a  view  of  the  experiments  of  .Dr:  In-  i  cl& 
genhoufz,  according  to  which  it  appears  chat  vegetables  we 
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out  oxygene  air  only  when  illuminated  by  the  fun’s  rays.  He 
thinks  thatj  his  theory  is  much  confirmed  by  the  illuftration  it 
affords  of  the  order  of  nature.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  it 
has  no  advantage  over  M.  Lavoifier’s  fyftem  in  this  refpedf,  ve¬ 
getation  appearing  alfo,  according  to  the  French  philofopher,  to 
fupply  the  wafte  of  oxygene  air  and  combuftible  matter ;  the 
difference  confifts  in  the  ufe  they  make  of  light,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Hutton,  is  fixed  in  bodies,  and  is  the  caufe  of  fhc 
heat  produced  in  combuftion ;  and,  according  to  M.  Lavoifier, 
combines  with  oxygene  air,  or  gives  it  its  elaltic  form. 

In  the  phyjtcal  dijjirtatlons^  which  conftitute  the  larger  part  of 
the  volume.  Dr.  Hutton  profefl'es  to  bring  the  principles  of  our 
philofophy  to  a  rigid  examination.  His  fyftem,  in  many  re- 
ipeds  bears  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  that  of  Father  Bofcovich. 
He  denies  that  bodies  confift  of  folid  and  figured  particles; 
Hence  he  confiders  impenetrability  not  as  an  abfolute,  but  as  a 
relative  property.  Bodies,  according  to  him,  are  compofed  of  gra¬ 
vitating  and  non- gravitating  matter,  their  volume  depending  upon 
the  proportion  of  thefe  ingredients  :  the  reafon,  therefore,  why 
bodies  cannot  be  annihilated  by  preflure  is,  becaufe  the  diftend- 
ing  or  repulfive  power  of  heat  increafes  in  a  very  high  ratio. — 
Cohefion  and  gravitation  from  fome  experiments  of  drops  of 
fluids,  having  different  fpecific  gravities,  are  concluded  to  be 
the  fame  power — heat,  light,  and  eleftricity,  are  modifications 
of  the  fame  non-gravitating  matter — bodies  do  not  tranfmit 
light  through  their  pores,  fince-thofe,  which  widely  differ  in 
fpecific  gravity,  are  fome  opaque,  others  tranfparent.  The 
power  to  tranfmit  or  refleft  light  depends  on  a  modification  of 
phlogifton,  infomuch  that  bodies  which  conduct  eleftricity  do 
not  tranfmit  light,  and  vice  verfa. 

Thefe,  and  many  other  fimilar  dodrines  relative  to  the  powers 
of  matter  and  appearances  of  bodies,  are  delivered,  in  a  moft 
uninviting  ftyle,  in  eight  differtations.  The  author,  which  is 
ayery  common  cafe,  appears  to  us  much  more  fuccefsful  in  his 
objeftions  to  the  opinions  of  others  than  in  eftablifhing  his  own. 
His  manner  of  reafoning  appears  to  us  extremely  exceptionable. 
Having,  as  he  believes,  arrived  at  certain  conclufions  by  argu¬ 
ing  a  prioriy  he  finifhes  by  trying'  the  theory  by  -  experiment. 

‘  If/  fays  he,  ‘  we  fhould  find  a  proper  fimilarity  or  juft  cor- 
‘  refpondency  between  the  fuppofitions  of  our  theory  and  the 
‘  laws  of  nature,^  we  would  then  have  acquired  knowledge  of 
‘the  ends  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  fyftem  of  nature,  and  of  the 
‘  means  to  be  employed  in  the  accompliihing  of'thofe  ends.* 
This  wc  apprehend  to  be  a  method  of  inveftigation  in  which 
dcarnefs  and  concifenefs  muft  be  conftantly  facrificed.  It  is, 
imagine,  impoflible  tp  form  an  hypothefis- independent ‘cf 
r  ,  obfervation, 
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obfcrvation,  though  the  facts,  fugge!ting  the  hypothefis,  may  i 
not  be  diftin(StIy  in  the  perfbn’s  rccolle£tion  at  the  time  he  forms  ^ 
it.  If  therefore  Dr.  Hutton  had  fairly  drawn  up  all  his  fa&  | 
relative  to  one  point  in  a  body,  and  then  deduced  his  conclufion,  I 
he  would  have  faved  his  reader  the  irkfomenefs  of  his  everlaft.  I 
ing  repetitions  and  recapitulations.  According  to  his  prcfent 
embarrafled  method,  his  didertations  feem  like  an  inextricable 
labyrinth  of  words;  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  his  dodlrines 
are  delivered,  you  would  judge  that  they  came  from  an  ancient 
fophift  rather  tnan  a  modern  philofopher. 

The  volume  clofes  with  a  fhort  appendix  to  diflertation  the  = 
third,  in  which  the  theory  of  rain  is  applied  to  fome  recent  ob- 
Icrvatlons  on  the  climate  of  Bengal. 

We  ought  not  to  omit,  that  a  very  ufeful  and  minute  analy¬ 
tical  table,  of  contents  is  prefixed  to  thefe  dilFertations. 


Art.  Iir.  Review  of  Ecclefinjlical  EJiabliJhmcnU  in  Europt^ 
djV.  By  the  Rev.  JVilUam  Graham^  of  Ntwcajile.  pp.  292, 
8 VO.  4s.  Gray,  Glafshoufe-Street,  London.  1792. 

f  ^ 

\  A  Spirit  of  inquiry  has  of  late  gone  abroad  in  the  world,  in 
fuch  a  degree  and  to  fuch  an  extent,  as  to  prove  a  diftin- 
guifhing  charadteriftic  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  paft  ages  there  was  always  a  profound  veneration 
for  the  inititutions  and  maxims  of  antiquity,  merely  becaule 
they  were  of  ancient  date.  Now  that  veneration  is  entirely 
gone.  Whether  men  have  not  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme, 
lb  as  to  defpife  things  becaufe  they  are  old,  may  be  a  queftion. 
This,  however,  is  plain,  that  mankind  are  refolved  to  examine 
for  themfelves  ;  to  bring  every  inftitution,  civil  and  ecclefi- 
aftical,  to  the  bar  of  reafon  and  common-fenfe.  One  of  this 
clafs,  with  whom,  we  were  lately  converling,  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  apology  for  himfclf  and  his  brethren :  ‘  Pray  why  may  not 

*  we  bring  to  the  touchftone  the  inftitutions  of  former  ages, 

*  and  fee  if  they  be  agreeable  to  truth,  reafon,  and  equity? 
‘  Were  not  almoft  all  the  civil  conftitutions  of  Europe,  and 
^  fome  of  the  ecclefiaftical,  formed  at  a  time  when  men  in  ge- 

*  ncral  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  fo  that  they  could  neither 

*  reap  advantage  from  the  experience  of  preceding  ages  ot 
knowledge,  nor  profit  extenfively  by  the  fcanty  light  feattered 

*  in  their  own  ?  What  patent  had  thofe  men  to  legiflate  ex- 

*  clufivcly  for  all  fucceeding  ages?  What  probability  is  there 
‘  that  their  work  is  perfect  ?  Is  it  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that 
‘  we,  who  live  in  an  age  acknowledged  to  be  the  moft  cn- 
‘  lightened  that  die  world  has  yet  feeny  cannot  fuggeft  improve- 
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*  merits  both  numerous  and  important  on  the  work  of  times  of 
comparative  barbarifm  ?  At  any  rate,  certainly  we  ought 
not  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  examining  what  they  have 
‘  done.’  This  kind  of  reafonlng,  we  frankly  own,  wx*  cannot 
controvert:  befides,  were  wx,  or  even  all  the  powers -on  earth, 
to  attempt  to  flop  the  fpirit  of  refearch  that  is  gone  abroad,  it 
would  be  as  vain  as  to  arreft  the  wind,  or  the  fun  in  his  courfe. 
One  caution,  however,  we  moft  carneftly  entreat  our  modern 
(peculators  to  obferve,  and  that  is,  to  purfue  their  labours  with 
wifaom  and  moderation,  and  not  to  think  every  thing  good  that 
is  noveiy  nor  every  thing  foolifh  and  bad  becaufe  it  is  old. 

In  the  lift  of  gentlemen  who  are  dillatisfied  with  old  inftitu- 
tions  is  Mr.  Graham,  who  fteps  forth  as  the  antagonift  of  every 
ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment ;  and  a  formidable  antagonift  he  is. 
It  is  rather  matter  of  furprife  that  the  book  ftiould  be  fo  little 
known.  We  generally  find  that  a  performance  of  merit  makes 
fome  noife,  and  is  e^tenhvcly  circulated.  Here  is  an  excep¬ 
tion,  in  a  book  the  ableft,  wx  venture  to  fay,  that  ever  was 
written  againft  eftablifhed  churches.  It  is  the  more  remarkable 
it  fhould  not  be  generally  known,  as  it  concerns  all.  It  con- 
cems  diflenters  of  every  denomination,  as  it  furhiihes  them  with 
the  ftrongeft  and  beft-tempered  weapons  that  have  yet  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  ufe.  It  concerns  the  clergy  of  our  church,  as 
here  is  a  mine  attempted  to  be  fprung  diredlly  under  their  feet, 
that  would  blow  up  the  glorious  edifice  into  the  air.  But  how¬ 
ever  fanguine  fome  gentlemen  may  be;' they  will,  we  tfuft,  not 
find  the  fuccefs  of  their  mines  ahfwerable  to  their  hopes.  I'here 
are  within  the  fortrefs  a  'HorfleV)  a  Hurd,  a  Parr,  and  hundreds, 
more,  each  of  them  a  hoft,  who,  by  a  countermine,  will  defeat 
the  defigns  of  their  enemies,  and  preferve  the  fabric  fafe. 

Mr.  Graham’s  book  is  far  from  being  free  from  faults. 
Some  things  are  introduced  that  are  foreign  to  the  fubjeeSf. 
There  are  fome  weak  things  as  to  the  ritual  of  marriage  in  our 
church,  and  the  rpode  of  adminiftering  an  oath  in  our  courts  of 
law,  from  which  we  conceive  the  author  to  be  a  Scotchman. 
Some  parts  of  his  reafoning  are  fpun  out  to  too  great  a  length. 
But,  notwithftanding  thefe  blemiihes,  it  is  an  able,  well-written 
Soolc.  However  much  we  may  differ  from  him  in  fentiment, 
i^is  but  juftice  to  fay,  that  there  is  not  an  author  extant  on  his 
fide  of  the  queftion  who  has  given  fo  clear  and  fo  ftriking  a 
view  of  the  fubjedt,  and  who  has  prefented  bis  arguments,  and 
Jirged  his  objedlions,  with  fo  much  (kill  and  force.  The  work 
is  evidently  not  of  the  mufhroom  kind,  which  we  are  fo  fre¬ 
quently  called  to  review,  but  the  fruit  of  long  and  painful  in* 
veftigation,  and  mature  refledion;  and  it  fully  entitles  the  author 
the  rank  gf  Primopilus  in  his  cohort. 

7  The 
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The  following  is  the  plan  of  the  work.  After  an  introJuc. 
tion  containing  the  ftate  of  the  queftion,  he  traces  the  rife  aixl 
progrefs  of  exclufivc  civil  eftablifliments  of  religion.  In  the 
fccond  chapter  of  his  work  he  endeavours  to  (hew  their  mprs.  | 
friety^  becaufe  the  objects  to  which  civil  eftablifhments  bear  an  I 
immediate  refpeft,  are  naturally  incapable  of  being  enforced  by  I 
civil  authority,  and  becaufe  civil  authority  is  incompetent  to 
grant  a  civil  eftablifhment  to  any  fe£l  of  religionifts.  Chapter 
third  is  defigned  to  prove  the  abfurdity  of  exclufive  civil  efta- 
bli(hments,  as  the  kingdom  of  Chrift  is  diftindl  from  all  poli¬ 
tical  civil  focieties,  and  different  in  its  very  nature  from  all 
national  churches  eftablifhed  by  law,  combined  under  certain 
political  regulations,  partly  civil  and  partly  religious,  and  enjov- 
ing  a  monopoly  of  all  ecclefiaftical  as  well  as  civil  privileges.  | 
Chapter  fourth  is  entitled,  a  proof  attempted  that  exclufive  civil 
cftablilhments  are  hurtful  to  the  church  of  Chrift.  And  the 
proof  is  derived  from  the  following  fources — that  charters  of 
exclufive  civil  privileges  tend  to  ddlroy  the  eflential  charafters 
of  the  Chriftian  church  ;  to  fupplant  the  authority  of  Chrift  in 
eftablifhed  churches  ;  to  rob  church  members  of  their  peculiar 
privileges;  and  to  fruftrate  the  important  defigns  of  God  in 
credling  his  church.  Chapter  fifth  prefents  a  brief  view  of  the 
falfe  principles  on  which  exclufive  civil  eftabliftimcnts  of! 
churches  appear  to  be  founded.  Thefe  are,  'according  to  hiirJ 
that  the  kingdom  of  Chrift  is  a  fociety  of  the  fame  nature  and 
properties  with  the  kingdoms  of  this  world;  and  that  the  legif*! 
lative  as  well  as  the  executive  power  of  civil  government,  with 
whomfoever  it  is  lodged,  is  derived  from  Jefus  Chrift,  as  the 
mediator  and  bead  of  his  church.  Chapter  fixth  contains  a  view| 
of  the  pernicious  confequences  which  flow  from  an  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  church  and  ftate  in  one  political  conftitution.  An 
alliance  between  church  and  ftate,  he  fays,  is  unfriendly  to  the 
fovereignty  of  princes;  it  is  the  bane  of  focial  happinefs;  itj 
tends  to  tar ni(h  the  charafters  of  individuals,  from  the  auguft 
monarch  to  the  humble  peafant.  He  entitles'the  feventh  chap¬ 
ter,  An  Attempt  to  prove  the  Reafonablenefs^  to  urge  the  Nf 
cejjtiyy  and  to  (hew  the  Pojftbility  and  Safety^  of  abolifhing  ex¬ 
clufive  Civil  Eftablifliments.  In  chapter  eighth  an  anfwer  is 
attempted  to  the  mod  confiderable  objedlions  againft  the  annihi¬ 
lation  of  exclufive  civil  eftablifliments,  namely,  that  the  abolition 
would  abridge  royal  prerogative,  and  endanger  religion  ;  that  it 
would  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  articles  and  confeflTions  of  faith ;  that  it 
would  overthrow  uniformity:  that  it  would  introduce  anarchy; 
and  would  deprive  the  public  teachers  of  a  legal  main¬ 
tenance. 
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Such  is  Mr.  Graham’s  method,  and  his  illuftrations  are  rich 
id  full,  and  difcover  an  accurate  knowledge  of  theology,  hiftory, 
id  of  human  nature. 

The  following  quotation,  which  we  take  without  fcleftion, 
will  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Graham’s  manner  of  writing : 

<  Literature  and  the  learned  profeffions  are  eftablifhed  in  every 
clvilifed  nation.  How  is  this  done  ?  Is  a  fyftem  of  the  art  of  heal- 
ing,  for  example,  fo  incorporated  with  the  political  conftituticn,  that 
every  phyfician  who  does  not  preferibe  according  to  the  national  dif. 
penfatory,  (hall  not  only  be  lligmatifed  as  a  quack,  but  precluded 
from  the  common  rights  of  a  citizen  and  a  fubjedl  ?  Rather  is  not 
the  profelTion  of  phyfic  properly  eflablilhed,  when  the  profeffors  of 
that  art  are  proteded,  paironifed,  and  rewarded  according  to  their 
emineace  ? 

‘  Nor  docs  the  nature  of  the  thing  require  a  different  kind  of  efta- 
blilhment  to  the  profelTion  of  Chriftianity.  Any  legiflature  may 
confer  on  the  profeffion  of  Chriftianity  a  perfect  and  impartial  efta- 
blifliment,  without  blending  a  partial,  imperfeci,  and  often  an  erro¬ 
neous  fyftem  of  its  peculiar  dodlrines  with  the  civil  conftitution. 
What  legiflature  ever  attempted  to  do  fo,  even  with  natural  religion 
ilfelf  ?  NecefTary  as  it  is  to  the  very  being  of  civil  fociety,  did  ever 
any  government,  ancient  or  modern,  adopt  and  blend  with  the  poli¬ 
tical  conftitution  any  of  thofe  fyftems  of  moral  philofophy  which  have 
bcenincefTantly  pouring  upon  the  world  from  the  pens  of  the  learned? 
Did  they  ever  make  Ariftotle’s  Ethics,  or  Fulfendorrs  Law  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  Nations,  the  public  creed  and  ftandard  of  faith  concerning 
moral  fubjefls  ?  Did  they  ever  make  the  doft nines  of  any  of  thoic 
often  difeordant  writers  the  public  rule_pf  natlciial  manners?  Did 
they  at  any  time  make  a  profeflion  of  attachment  to  a  certain  fyftem 
ef  morals  the  public  badge  of  moral  orthodoxy,  and  the  public  rule 
of  law  for  the  diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments  ?  Yet  who 
tiat  is  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  nature,  genius,  and  defign  of 
Chriftianity,  fees  not  that  any  form  the  profeflion  of  it  may  be  thrown 
kto,  in  any  particular  creed,  is  incomparably  lefs  fit  to  be  thus  efta- 
blilhed,  than  any  fyftem  of  moral  philofophy  whatever?  Let  the 
Chriiiian  fubjecl  be  proteded ;  let  him  be  rewarded  according  to  the 
degree  of  his  poliwical  merit ;  let  him  be  patronifed  aixl  encouraged 
according  to  the  degree  of  his  eminence  in  his  Chriftian  profeflion  and 
deportment ;  and  when  all  this  is  done,  the  profellion  of  Chriftianity 
is  univerfally  patronifed,  and  impartially  eftablilhed.’ 

As  a  man  of  talents  and  learning  who  writes  a  good  book, 
though  he  may  differ  widely  from  us,  has  an  ample  claim  to  pa¬ 
tronage,  we  recommend  this  very  fenliblc  performance  to  the 
notice  of  the  public.  We  recommend  it  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner  to  the  attention  of  our  clergy :  we  wifh  they  would  read  it, 
^d  that  fome  of  the  many  hundreds  of  able  champions  in  cur 
fftablifhment  would  write  a  fatisladtory  anfwer  to  it,  and  vindi- 
cite  our  venerable  church  againft  Mr.  Graham’s  numerous 
t^hjeflions.  Art, 
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Art.  ly.  A  Treatife  on  the  StruSture^  Economy^  and  Difeaja 
of  the  Liver  together  luith  an  Inquiry  into  the  Properties  arii 
component  Parts  of  the  Bile  and  Biliary  Concretions  :•  heini  the 
Subjlance  of  the  Guljlonian  Lelfures  read  at  the  College  of  Phj. 
ficians  in  the  Tear  1792.  By  IVilliam  Saunders'^  M.  D.  Fellcw 
of  the  College  of  Pkyficians^  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and 
Edinburghy  and  Senior  Phyfman  to  Guy*s  HofpitaL  pp.  2j2. 
8vo.  4s.  boards.  Murray,  &c.  London,  1793* 

explore  the  mechanlfm  of  an  important  organ;  to  feru- 
tinife  the  laws  which  govern  its  operations ;  to  inveftigate 
the  caufes  that  difturb  or  fufpend  thofe  operations ;  andtodif- 
play  the  means  by  which  its  health  and  harmony  may  he  cfFec- 
tually  reftored  ;  conftitute  the  fubjedl  of  the  prefent  diflertation. 
The  empire  of  hypothefis  is  no  more;  on. its  ruins  is  eftablifhed 
freedom  of  inveitigation ;  and  the  feeptre  of  authority  is  now 
wielded  by  experiment  and  obfervation. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  prefent  diflertation  has  felecleJ 
for  his  theme  the  ftrufture,  economy,  and  difeafes,  of  an  organ 
which  performs  an  important  and  cxtenfive  ofiSce  in  the  human 
bodjT.  We  wifh  ever  to  announce  to  our  readers  treatifes 
written  on  particular  fubjefts,  where  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  compofed  have  been  colledled  by  diligent  ferutiny  into  na- 
ture’s  operations  by  judicious  and  well-conduded  experiments 
in  preference  to  works  of  a  large  fcale,  which,  though  their 
writers  range  far  and  wide  in  fearch  of  materials,  they  feldora 
enrich  with  new  ideas  the  fubjefts  of  which  they  treat. 

The  liver  furnifties  an  ample  and  interetting  field  for  difeuffion 
when  held  up  to  view  in  the  different  lights  as  prefented  to  us 
by  the  author.  His  ultimate  objedl  is  to  reftore  it  to  a  ftate  of 
health  when  deranged  by  morbid  caufes ;  but  he  is  perfefliy 
aware  of  the  necellity  of  taking  a  previous  furvey  of  it  in  a  ftate 
of  nature:  he  therefore  introduces  the  fubj eft  with  an  anato¬ 
mical  defeription  of  that  organ,  in  which  he  very  judicioufly  in¬ 
terweaves  an  extenfive  inquiry  into  its  function  or  economy. 
In  this  part  of  the  work  we  are  prefented  with  feme  ideas  tlut 
we  do  not  recolleft  to  have  met  wdth  before,  and  others  which, 
though  they  have  obtained  a  currency  arifing  out  of  their  pro¬ 
bability,  have  not  till  now  been  brought  to  the  teft  of  experi¬ 
ment.  And  to  thefe,  we  think  it  but  juftice  to  our  author  to 
add,  that,  in  fomc  important  points  of  phyfiology,  he  has  been 
able,  by  a  feries  of  well-devifed  and  accuratcly-condufted  ex¬ 
periments,  to  refute  very  copioufly  fomc  of  thc’higheft  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  prefent  age.  But  he  muft  fpeak  for  himfclf# 
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In  a  chapter  which  he  devotes  to  the  confideration  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the  vena  portarum,  he 
obferves,  that  it  is  probable  that  this  blood,  as  having  circulated 
through  the  chylopoietic  organs,  may  have  acquired  properties 
different  from  other  venous  blood  \  but  in  what  thofe  peculiar 
properties  confift,  ‘  is  at  prefent,  and  perhaps  may  continue 
‘  long  to  afford  an  ample  field  of  fpeculation  and  conjedure/ 

He  then  examines  an  opinion  that  has  long  prevailed  relative 
to  the  fubferviency  of  the  fpleen  with  refpedt  to  the  funftion  of 
the  liver  i  and  flicws,  by  accurate  experiments,  that  this  opinion 
is  ill-founded : 

4.  The  number  and  rank  of  thofe  phyfiologifts  who  have  con- 
fidcred  the  fpleen  as  an  auxiliary  organ  to  the  liver,  are  too  refpe^- 
ible  to  be  oppofed  on  any  ground  except  that  of  experiment  and 
indadlion. 

<  When  opinion  is  oppofed  to  opinion,  and  no  reafons  adduced  on 
cither  iide  in  fupport  of  each,  whatever  difference  there  may  happen 
to  be  in  the  credit  or  authority  of  their  refpedive  promulgators,  the 
opinions  thcmfelves  hand  on  equal  ground.  It  is  the  reafons  then 
which  ftamp  the  true  value  of  any  opinion,  and  to  them  only  we  fhall 
diitfl  our  inveftigation, 

'  j.  Firh,  The  blood  which  has  circulated  through  the  fpleen, 
led  which  is  returned  from  that  vifeus  by  the  fplenic  vein,  is  poured 
into  the  vena  portarum/ 

'  6.  The  pofition  is  unqueftlonably  true,  and  merits  confideration ; 
jfCtits  proper  influence  on  the  mind,  when  confidered  as  proof,  ought 
to  be  duly  weighed  :  for  when  vve  recoiled  that  this  circumftance  in 
ie  fpleen  is  not  a  peculiarity  in  that  organ,  but  one  which  obtains 
n  every  peritoneal  ^tfeus^  except  the  liver,  it  muft  be  evident,  that, 
s  far  as  this  argument  alone  has  force,  the  pofition- falls  infinitely 
aort  of  proof,  and  that  the  fpleen  adminifters  to  the  office 
if  the  liver  only  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  contiguous  <vif^ 
This  idea  then  appears  to  owe  its  birth  more  to  our  igno- 
wce  of  the  real  ufe  of  that  organ,  than  to  any  force  in  the  caufe 
^affigned. 

'  7.  Second,  •  The  blood  In  its  courfe  through  the  fpleen,  re- 
fives  changes  which  enable  it  the  better  to  concur  with  the  liver  in 
ic  rccfetion  of  bile.* 

*  The  changes  aferibed  are,  a  greater  degree  of  fluidity,  and  a 
strcfccrit  tendency. 

*  8.  Baron  Haller  was  of  opinion,  that  the  blood  returned  by  the 

and  mcfenteric  veins,  contained  a  large  portion  of  adipof- 
which  it  received  by  the  abforbent  power  of  thofe  veins,  anl 
^ich  imparted  to  it  fo  great  a  degree  of  vifeidity,  that  without  the 
‘’iiiijig  power  of  the  ^lenio  blood,  which  mixes  with  it  when  cn- 
the  •vena  portaruntp  it  would  be  liable  to  concrete. 

‘  9'  There  is  little  probability  in  this  opinion,  whether  wc  con- 
the  power  of  the  epiploic  veins  as  abforbing  fat  from  the 
iiir. _  _  Y  Qmtntum. 
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eweutum^  or  the  fundion  of  the  fpleen  as  an  organ  performing 
dilution. 

‘  ALIorption  by  red  veins  has  fo  few  advocates  in  the  prefentday, 
that  it  weref  uperlluous  to  aduuce  cither  argument  or  experiment  by 
way  of  refutation.  Hut  waving  that  controverfy,  let  us  inquire  how 
far  the  fpleen,  ading  on  its  blood  as  a  diluting  organ,  can  be  fup. 
ported  by  fads. 

‘Experiment. 

•  ‘  10.  The of  a  living  dog  being  opened,  and  the  fpleen 
with  its  veffels  being  drawn  gently  out,  blood  was  taken  both  from 
the  artery  and  vein,  and  received  into  cups  of  fimiiar  fhape  and 
equal  fizc.  Cn  weighing  fuch,  there  was  found  to  be  420  grains c: 
arterial,  and  468  of  venous  Hood.  Both  coagulated  in  lefs  than  i^ol 
minutes,  and  in  about  the  ufual  time  they  ieparated  into  Jcrutm\i 
cmjfamentupn.  In  twenty -four  hours,  the  Jeri^m  of  both  was  accu. 
raieiy  weighed  :  the  420  grains  of  blood  from  the  fplenic  artery  k. 
paraied  191  grains  of  jerumy  the  468  grains  from  the  vein  feparauj 
ai3  grains. 

‘  11.  But  our  conceptions  of  this  matter  will  be  much  affiHedcv 
inilituting  a  comparifon  with  one  common  Itandard,  flill  prefen;!| 
the  ratio,  ^ 

*  Therefore  we  fay,  1000  parts  of  blood  from  the  fplenic  arter? 
feparated  454,  while  the  fame  quantity  from  the  vein  yielded  45^;^ 
difference  lo  inconfidcrable  as  tills  furely  can  never  be  laid  hold  of^ 
a  proof  that  the  fpleen  is  fubfervient  to  the  liver,  on  the  principle  cl 
a  diluting  organ. 

‘  But  to  puffue  the  inquiry  fllll  further,  I  thought  it  of  importarc! 
10  examine  the  fluidity  of  the  Jlrum, 

I 

‘  Experiment. 

*  12.  Equal  portions  of  each  ferum  were  expofed  nearly  to  thcfol 
degree  or  heat,  until  coagulation  had  taken  place.  Upon  prel^  j 
the  furface  of  each,  there  exuded  at  different  points  fmall  particles .1 
a  watery  fluid,  which  Senac  calls  the  ferofity  of  the  blocd  ;  and  upej 
examining  the  proportions  of  each,  I  could  not  difeover  any  difTerenci 
Therefore,  if  we  admit  that  the  liver  receives  any  afliftance  from:3 
fpleen,  it  does  not  appear  to  owe  any  thing  to  that  organ  on  the  pi 
ciple  of  dilution. 

*  13.  The  other  change,  fuppofed  to  be  induced  on  the  blood 

•  Its  circulation  through  the  fpleen,  is  a  putrefccht  tendency  ;  this  li 
been  conjcdUired  in  part  from  its 'contiguity  to  the  ce/on^  and  inp 

-  from  the  languid  ftatcof  the  circulation  through  that  vi/cus, 

*  Without  inflituting  any  fcrious  inquiries  into  the  probable  v^tij 
^  of  thefe  rcafpns,  and  their  fufHcicncy  to  fupport.thc  propofitionj 

US' inquire  into  the  fadl  itfclf. 

•>  tKj  I 

‘  Ex.P.E  R  1  M  B  R  T.  O  li 

*  14.  Two  portions  of  blood,  one  taken  fromjthe  fplenic  rut?? 
the  other  from’ the  vein,  were  expofed  for  four  hours  to  a  hcat^ 
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iitrds  of  90  degrees;  but  neither  of  them  betrayed ►  the  fmalleft 
marks  of  putrefcency. 

This  opinion  appears  to  have  originated  in  an  erroneous  idea 
concerning  the  properties  of  the  bile,  which  fome  have  confidered  as 
the  moft  putrefeent  fluid  of  the  body  ;  but  with  extreme  impropriety, 
experiments  have  fully  evinced. 

‘  15.  Thus  far  our  inquiries  have  favoured  very  little  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  fpleen  and  the  liver.  But  in  order  that  the  refu¬ 
tation  may  be  more  complete,  it  is  neceflary  that  a  comparifon  be 
made  between  bile  taken  ftom  an  animal  whofe  fpleen  has  been  pre- 
ioufly  removed,  and  one  in  which  that  v'r/cus  is  Itill  remaining. 

'Experiment. 

i6i  The  fpleen  of  a  dog  was  removed,  and  the  wound  healed  up 
in  a  few  days.  He  was  kept  feVeral  weeks  afterwards,  during  which 
lime  he  ran  about  the  houfe  like  any  other  dog.  Another  dog  in 
pcrfedl  health  being  procured,  both  were  llranglcd,  and  the  bile  con¬ 
tained  in  the  gall  bladder  of  each  collected  in  I’eparate  veflcls  for  the 
ptifpofe  of  comparifon. 

17.  The  colour  of  both,  which  was  that  of  a  bottle  green,  cor- 
refponded  very  exadlly. 

There  was  no  difference  in  tenacity  ;  in  both  it  was  juft  fufficient 
to  prevent  its  falling  from  a  phial  in  drops. 

The  tafte  of  each  was  intenfely  bitter,  and  /lightly  pungent. 

No  perceivable  difference  in  I'mell. 

Portions  of  each  being  mixed  with  litmus^  turmerick,  and  fyrup 
of  violets,  betrayed  no  difference  of  colour. 

Equal  portions  of  each  of  thefe  fpecimens  of  bilej  being  mixed 
with  equal  portions  of  concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  a  brown  colour  was 
produced  ;  and,  with  a  very  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  a  ftraw  colour. 

With  concentrated  nitrous  acid  both  eft'ervefeed,  and  exhibited  a 
brown  colour. 

With  alkohol  there  was  a  flocculent  appearance.  Evaporation 
to  a  thick  extraft  left  a  refiduum^  which  was  highly  inflammable. 

'  ,18.  The  refult  of  thefe  experiments  makes  it  highly  probable, 
tbat  the  bile  fecreted  after  the  lofs  of  the  fpleen,  differs  in  no  refpecl 
from  other  bile ;  and  that  the  liver  in  the  cxercife  of  its  fundion  is 
pcrfeftly  independent  on  that  Vifeus. 

'  19.  Thus  we  fee  an  opinion,  which  has  received  a  degree  of  cur¬ 
rency  from  the  faii^lion  of  men  of  eminence,  lofcs  its  importance  when 
txamined  by  the  left  of  experiment ;  and  a  patient  inveftigation  of 
natWs  operations. on  this  plan,  muft  ever  pi evail  over  authority  or 
rcjodice,*  .  ’.4,  ^ 

Our  author  next^inquires  Into  the  office  of  the  hepatic  ar- 
lery,  and  of  the  blood  which  it  contains.  He  controverts  the 
pinion  which  fome  have  entertained  refpecling  this  artery  as  a 
reting  veflTel,  and  as  cooperating  with  the  vena  portarum.  He 
amines  .the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  in  fupport  of 
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that  opinion,  and  (hews,  by  a  train  of  clofc  reafoning,  founded 
on  anatomical  inveftigatioii,  by  injedlion,  that  if  the  hepatic 
artery  cooperates  with  the  vena  portatum  in  the  aft  of  fecre- 
tion,  it  docs  it  only  on  the  principle  of  imparting  to  that  veffd 
a  degree  of  energy,  enabling  it  to  produce  the  change  from 
blood  to  bile  :  but  for  thefe  arguments  vve  muft  refer  the  reader 
to  the  work  itfelf.  On  the  fubjeft  of  the  courfe  of  the  bile,  wc 
are  prefented  WMth  many  interefting  obfervations.  After  ex¬ 
plaining  the  ordinary  paflage  of  that  fluid  with  refpeft  to  the 
gall-bladder,  he  inveftigates  the  queftion  of  the  hepato-cyftic 
dufts;  and  from  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  this  difqui- 
fition,  it  appears  that  in  the  human  fubjeft  fuch  dufts  have  no 
exiflence. 

‘  Our  author  then  inq;uircs  by  what  pafTages  the  bile  finds  its. 
way  into  the  general  mafs  of  blood,  as  in  the  produftion  of 
jaundice : 


*  38.  There  are  on  this  fubjeft  two  opinions  which  divide  phyfi- 
©logirts ;  fome  of  whom  affert,  that  the  bile,  after  fccretion,  is  car- 
ried  to  the  blood-vcflels  by  its  regurgitation,  whilft  others  attribute 
rills  efFtft  to  abCorption. 

*  The  firft  opinion  has  moft  generally  prevailed. 

'  39.  Baron  Haller,  who  introduced  this  to  our  notice,  reds  hii 
opinion  on  the  free  communication  of  veflels  in  the  interior  part  of 
the  liver :  but  more  efpcciaHy  on  a  communication  between  the  he¬ 
patic  veins  and  biliary  dufts.  The  proof  of  this  communication  is 
fair  and  decifive. 

*  40.  He  obferves  that  a  fubtile  injeftlon  thrown  in  by  the  hepatic ; 
duft  will  efcape  readily  by  the  hepatic  veins.  This  is  a  faft  ;  and  1 
know  from  experiment  that  water  injefted  in  the  fame  direftion  will 
return  by  the  veins  in  a  full  ftream,  though  very  little  force  is  ufed. 
From  the  facility  with  which  water  takes  this  retrograde  courfe,  a 
probability  arifes,  that,  if  from  any  caufe  the  natural  direftion  of  the 
bile  be  obllrufted,  it  will  naturally  obey  the  fame  direftion. 

^  1‘his  explanation  of  jaundice  fecihcd  fully  fufficieiit  to  fatisfy  the 
mind  of  Baron  Haller. 

'  41.  But  a  more  extenfive  acquaintance  with  the  economy  of  the 
abforbent  fyllem  has  given  a  new  turn  to  this  fpeculation,  and  has  in- 
fioced  a  phyfiofogift  of  the  prefent  day  to  folve  the  caufe  of  jaundice 
wn  the  principle  of  abforption  only.  This  ©pinion  refh  on  an  expe¬ 
riment  where  the  hepatic  duft  of  a  living  animal  was  tied,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  abforbents  of- the  liver  were  very  ihuch  loaded  with  bile. 

^  42.  This  faft  certainly  proves  that  the  abforbents  have  the  power 
©r  taking  op  bile;  a  circumHance  which  I  apprehend  would  be  ge¬ 
nerally  admitted;  though  it  bad  not  received  the  confirmation  of  ex¬ 
periment.  Bot  it  does  not  invalidate  the  probability  of  a  part  pafiing 
into  the  blood  vcfiels  by  the  hepatic  vcifiS;  the  circumiunccs  aid 
fafts  upon  which  that  opinion  refts  retain  all  ihdi  original  force,  aid 
Aand  unafiefted  by  this  experiment. 

•  43. » 
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<  43.  The  queftion  then  fcems  to  be,  whether  in  cafes  of  jaundice 
the  bile  pafl'es  into  the  blood  vefllls  by  regurgitation,  by  ablorptioa, 
or  by  both  channels  ? 

‘  44.  That  the  abforbents  take  up  the  bile  from  the  interior  part 
of  thelUrer,  and  convey  it  by  the  thoracic  duel  into  the  mafs  of  blood, 
the  following  experiment  will  evince  : 

*  Experiment.. 

‘  45.  An  inci^on  was  made  into  the  abdomen  of  a  living  dog, 
large  enough  to  allow  a  ligature  to  be  made  on  the  hepatic  duct ;  this 
being  done,  the  parietts  of  the  abdomen  were  brought  together  by 
futures.  Two  hours  after  the  dog  was  ftrangled,  and  the  parts  care¬ 
fully  examined.  On  infpeftion  it  appeared  that  the  abforbents  had 
been  very  adlive,  for  they  were  very  much  diftended  with  a  fluid  of 
a  bilious  colour,  and  their  courfe,  which  was  very  confpicuous,  could 
be  traced  with  the  greateft  eafe  to  the  thoracic  dudl,  the  contents  of 
which  Teemed  only  moderately  bilious.  The  bilious  colour  was  in  a 
great  meafure  concealed  by  the  red  panicles  of  blood,  which  had 
been  extravafated  by  the  injury,  taken  up  by  the  abforbents,  and  con¬ 
veyed  into  that  canaL  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  bile  was  only 
juft  entering  the  blood  veflels,  as  a  very  careful  infpe&ion  of  the 
tunica  conj undiva  of  the  eye  did  not  betray  the  flighted  appearance 
of  jaundice. 

•  ‘  46.  It  feems,  then,  that  during  the  fpace  of  two  hours,  the  fe- 
cretion  of  the  liver  had  been  fuflicient  in  quantity  to  diflend  its  duds ; 
to  ftimulate  the  abforbents  to  relieve  that  diflention ;  and  to  allow 
of  a  fmall  portion  of  their  contents  to  be  conveyed  into  the  blood 
vclTels.  ■ 

•  47.  But  it  Hill  remains  to  determine,  vyhether  er__not  a  fmaU 
quantity  of  bile  was  not  regurgitating  by  the  hepatic  veins  during  the 
procefs. 

‘  48.  Toafeertain  this,  a  fecond  dog  was  procured,  and  a  ligature 
||  made  on  the  hepatic  dud  as  in  the  preceding  experiment.  Two 
I  hours  after,  blood  was  taken  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  fet  to  reft, 
in  order  that  it  might  feparate  into  its  J'erum  and  crojfamentum.  The 
[  liver  was  then  drawn  down  a  lititle  from  the  diaphragm,  and  blood 
j  taken  from  one  of  the  hepatic  veins.  This  blood,  as  well  as  the 
former,  was  allowed  to  feparate  into  parts;  and  on  immerfing  pieces 
of  white  paper  in  the  Jerum  of  each,  that  taken  from  the  hepatic 
vans  gave  the  deepeft  Xioge,  the  other  produced  onl)  a  very  flight  de- 
I  pec  of  difcoloratioa. 

*  49.  Id  this  experisnent  the  period  of  examination  was  the  fame 
^the  laft,  viz*  two  hours;  a  fpace  of  time  juft  fufiicient  for' the  bile 
to  begin  to  make, its  way  into  the  circulation  without  having  poured 
infttch  a  quanuty  as  to  tinge  in  aoy  fenftble  degree  the  general  mafs 
of  blood*  Hence  we  fee  evidently, why  the  blood  which  was  return¬ 
ing  from  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  veins,  contained  a  larger  proportion 
of  bile  than  that  taken  from  the  general  circulation* 
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*  50.  As  the  6rft  of  iliefe  experiments  proves,  that  the  abforbenti 
of  the  liver  arc  concerned  in  the  produdion  of  jaundice,  fo  the  laft 
demonftrates  with  equal  force,  that  when  trom  the  operation  of  any 
obftruding  caufe  ti^e  bile  is  accumulated  in  its  duds,  fo  as  to  dlftend 
them  in  a  confiderable  degree,  nature  relieves  herfelf,  in  part,  by 
allowing  a  portion  of  it  to  take  a  retrograde  courfe  by  the  hepatic 


veins. 


We  are  next  prefented  with  an  analyfis  of  the  bile ;  in  which 
arc  introduced  fcveral  judicious  experiments,  which  the  limits  of 
our  work  not  permitting  us  to  detail,  we  mull  content  ourfelves 
with  prefenting  our  readers  with  the  refult : 

‘  3j.  On  taking  a  retrofpeft  of  the  above  experiments,  the  bile 
a/ pears  to  be  refolvable  into  the  following  elements,  viz. 

*  Firft,  Water  impregnated  with  the  Porous  principle. 

*  Secondly,  A  mucilaginous  fubllance  rcfembling  the  albumen  ovi 

*  Thirdly,  a  refinous  fubllance  containing  the  colouring  principle 
and  bitter  tahe.  And, 

*  Fourthly,  The  mild  mineral  alkali. 

'  36.  With  refped  to  their  combination,  it  feems  that  the  fapo- 
naceous  matter  confids  of  the  bitter  re(in  in  union  with  the  alkali: 
this  admits  of  a  ready  union  with  a  mucilage,  and  with  this  again  the 
aqueous  matter  very  eafily  combines,  fp  that  the  whole  forms  a  xnaf) 
apparently  homogeneous*’ 

After  the  inveftigation  of  the  properties  of  the  bile,  our  au* 
thor  proceeds  to  confider  the  component  parts  of  biliary  calculi 
on  the  ground  of  experiment ;  but  for  thefe  likewife  we  muft 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work. 

In  the  pathological  part  of  the  work  our  attention  is  engage^ 
by  a  variety  of  interclling  and  pradical  obfervatlons,  arranged 
under  the  following  heads,  viz. 

Chap.  I.  On  the  increafed  fecretion  of  bile. 

Chap.  II.  On  the  diminilhed  lecretion  of  bile. 

Chap.  III.  Of  obftruction  to  the  free  palTage  of  bile  into  the 
duodenum. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  the  difeafes  to  which  the  liver  is  fubjeft  in 
common  with  other  organs  of  a  glandular  ftruilure. 

]  Tbofe  to  which  our  author  has  more  particularly  direfted  his 
attention  are,  inflammations,  which  he  divides  into  two  kinds, 
viz.  the  acute  and  chronic.  ,The  firft  he  ccyifidcrs  as  feated  in 
the  ultioiate  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery,,  or  the  nutrient 
velieli  'the,  laft,  when  the  ramifications,  of  thco vena  portarum, 
or  the  fccreting  veffel,  are  principally  concerned. o  7  fic  argu¬ 
ments  on  wh'ch  this,  opinion  is  founded,  arei  derived  chiefly 

frcm'the  llatc'of  the  bloodi  circulating  'through  each,  of^thei 

fvllcmsj  the  one,  pofleflinguhc  arterial  charaftcr,^  feems  better 

'  ^  ‘  .1'  calculated 
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calculated  for  adtive  purpofes  than  the  other,  which  is  of  the 
venous  condition. 

On  the  fubject  of  hepatic  abfeefles,  and  the  different  outlets 
by  which  the  pus  makes  its  efcape,  our  author  difplays  great 
accuracy  of  obfervation.  It  appears  that  hepatic  abfeeffes  difi- 
charge  their  contents  iometimes  into  the  alimentary  canal,  at 
ethers  into  the  lungs,  and  very  often  externally  by  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen.  I'hefe  outlets,  he  obferves,  are  determined 
principally  by  the  particular  part  of  the  liver  in  which  the  abfeefs 
isfeated."  '  •  .  *  * 

•  The  proximate  caufe  of  hepatitis  is  a  part  of  the  work  too 
confpicuous  to  be  pafled  over  unnoticed  ;  it  prefents  us  with  the 
view  of  a  caufe  of  inflammation  which  has  yet  been  but  little 
introduced  among  us.  But  as  this  inquiry  confills  of  a  chain 
of  ruafonings  which  cannot  fuffer  any  mutilation  without  de- 
riroying  entirely  the  connexion  of  the  whole,  we  muft  forbear 
piftial  quotation. 

The  work  concludes  with  the  treatnient  of  hepatitis.  Tn 
the  adlive  ftage  of  this- complaint,  blood-letting,  blifters,  lax¬ 
ative  medicines,  and  antimonials,  form  the  moft  prominent 
means.  The  ufe  of  mercury,  which  has  too  often  been  intro¬ 
duced  without  due  diferimination,  is’  recommended  only  undet 
pertain  reftridlions ;  ;  .  . '  ' 

*  76.  To  exhibit  a  remedy  without  due  diferimination  is  to  abufe  it, 
and  at  length  to  bring  it  into  ncgledl ;  and  in  this  way  the  world  has 
been  deprived,  for  a  time,  of  the  benefit  of  fome  of  the  moll  va¬ 
luable  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  which  however  have  been  rc- 
ftored  to .  them  afterwards,  on  the  recommendation  of  men  of  can¬ 
dour  and  ability,  after  having  determined  their  true  value  by  repeated 
and  judicious  exhibition. 

‘  77.  Perhaps  the  fame  fate  may  await ’the*  ufe  of  mercury  in 
conjplaints  of  the  liver,  if,  by  a- blind  empirical  adminiftration  of  it, 
it  be,  incautioufly  employed  in  ^ the  adive  periods  of  inflammation, 
when,  from  its  llimulanl  properties,  it  appears  better  calculated^  to 
accelerate,  than  to  retard  the  i^ppmative  prccefs.  .  . 

*  78.  It  is  very  probable  th’ac^tbe  attachment  of,  the  praflitioners 

in  warm  djmates  to  the  early  ufe  of  mercury  may  have  arifen  in  part 
from^the  great  debility  ponfec^uen t  on  the  previous  excitement  of  the 
fyftem,  whicK‘debiIity  is  (uppbfed'to  prevail  the  moft  where  there  had 
.been  m\ich  evacuation ;  and  this  prejudice  has  perhaps  -  been^  carried 
to  a  dangerous  extreme.  But  there ’  are  not  wanting  feme  who -arc 
p«tfieftly  flwarfe  of  *  the  neceffi'ty  of  proper  diftinAions;*  andhvho  pay 
doe  regard  to  them  in  their  pradke.  t  •  1  » 


»ibe  Eaft  Indies;  where  this  complaint  is  endemic,  I  atn 
inft)rmed,  on  the  beil  authority,  that  the  moft  judicVius  and  fuccefsful 
Pta&itioners  never  adminifter  mercury  until  the  violence  of  the  in- 
iiunmatory  aftion  has  been  fubdued  by  bleeding,  and  the  ainiphbgiftic 
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plan  of  trcatmeiu.  Then  it  is  that  mercury  is  employed  to  the  greatcft 
advantage ;  for  it  appears,  on  attentive  obfervation,  that  the  tranfi* 
lion  of  active  inflammaiion  into  a  iiate  of  refolution,  is  not  imme« 
diately  followed  by  a  healthy  condition  of  the  part,  but  it  remains  for 
a  time  debilitated  and  difpofed  to  lapfe  into  a  chronic  ilate*  This  is 
the  proper  period  for  the  exhibition  of  mercury,  which  as  a  fpur 
cn  the  vafcular  fyftcm  of  this  organ,  and  by  its  moderately  llimu^ 
lating  cfFcfts,  occafions  a  degree  of  aflion,  which,  when  protrafled  to 
a  proper  length,  terminates  in  health.’ 


On  reviewing  this  publication  we  do  not  hefitate  to  confefs 
that  we  think  the  time  we  have  devoted  to  it  has  not  been  em¬ 
ployed’ without  advantage  toourfelves;  and  on  this  principle 
.we  arc  warranted  in  recommending  it  to  thc  .perufal  of  others. 
The  anatomift,  the  pbyfiologift,  and  the  pradiical  phyfician, 
may  each  find  materials  to  arreft  their  attention.  The  firft  will 
be  prefented  with  a  perfpicuous  deicription  of  the  liver;  the  le- 
cond  will  have  opened  to  his  view  acute  inveftigations  into  the 
true  economy  of  that  vifeus;  and  the  lad  will  be  diredted  to  a 
rational  and  fuccefsful  mode  of  treating  its  difeafes. 


Art.  V.  Travels  through  France  during  the  Tears  1787,  1788^ 
and  1789.  By  Arthur  Youngs  Efq.  F.R.Si  pp*  5^4^ 

4to.  iK  5.  Richardfon,  London,  1792. 


..  Young^s  agricultural  tours  through  England  and  Irelaiiii, 
and  his  Annals  of  Agriculture,  have  already  acquired  him 
a  very  folid  reputation^  as  a  practical  obferver— reputation 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  confiderably  advanced  by  the  work  now 
before  us.  The  author^s  connexion  with  the  many  philofophical, 
literary^  and  agricultural  focicties  of  Europe  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  has  given  him  many  advantages  in  the  prefeht  under* 
taking,  which  embraces’  objects  of  no  lefs  magnitude  than  td 
afeertain  how  far  the  political  economy  of  the  ancient  govern¬ 
ment  of  France,  influenced  the  agriculture,  manufadlares,  com¬ 
merce,  and  public  felicity,  of  that  kingdom. 

When  our  author  planned  his  firft  "excurfioh  into  France, 
with  a  view  totthe  above  bl^efts,  could  have  had  ho  idea  of 
the  grand  event  which  was  fo  (hortly  after  to  take  place  there. 
Politically  confidered,  nothing  could,  therefore^  be'better  timed 
thnn  his  projeft,  whichyin ’many  points  of  view,  is  at  the  prefent 
moment  of  extreme  importance.  Now  that  ‘(b^  great  and  fur- 
prifing  a‘rcvolution,  which  has  giVen  an’ entirely  ncw'afpCit  w 
the  arfairs  of  that  kingdom— vidik^h  has"  wrowght-ae thorough 
change  in  the  circuYnftartCes>ofithb  refpc6tive  claflbs  6f  focietr^ 
has  l^ca  brought  about,  it  ihuft  be  a  Mgh  treat  to  thtTnquifin^ 
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ttiind  to  learn  what  were  the  ^  immediate  relative  fituatidns 
tholb  who  exercifed  a  moft  fevere  and  intolerable  defpotifm  (for 
fuch  our  author  deems  it' to' have  been))  and  'Of  thofe  who  were 
driven,  by  its  efFeds,  to  a  defperation  bordering  on  madnefs. 
Upon  the  revolution  itfelf,  and  its  more  immediate  caufes,  Mr, 
Young  throws  many  lightsj’  and  whether  we  view  him  in  his 
profeflSional  capacity,  ^s  an  agricultural  obferver,  or  as  a  poli* 
tician,  or,  lattly,  as  a  philofopher,  we  are  conftantly  led  to 
praife  the  acutenefs  of  his  judgment,  the  accuracy  of  his  rea- 
foning,  and  the  almoft  prophetic  conclufions  he  draws  from  the 
events  palling  immediatdy  under  his  eyes,  >  .  *  ’ 

Thofe  who  may  be  led  to  expeft,  from  a  perufal  of  this  work, 
a  dry  and  tirefome  detail,  interefting  to  the  pradlical  cultivator 
ilone,  of  agricultural  rcfearches  and  obfervations,  will  find 
themfclves  very  agreeably  difappointed.  Our  author’s  hofpi* 
talities  at  his  farm  in  Suffolk  afforded  him  a  ready  introduiStion 
to  many  of  the  ci-devant  French  noblejfe.  From  the  picture  he 
draws  cA  the  manners  and  habits  of  thefe,  we  cannot,  alas !  but 
lament  their  having  been  driven,  impetuoufly  driven,  by  the 
twrent-fweep  of  the  revolution,  at  once  from  their  pofl'cffions^ 
and  the  practice  of  many  amiable  virtues,  which  their  affluence, 
fcconded  by  their  will,  enabled  them  to  exercife.  But  thefe 
partial  calamities  in  a  ftate,  will,  in  any  fudden  change,  be  cen- 
ftantly  in  a  force  and  ratio  proportionate  to  the  deTpotifin  em¬ 
ployed  by  thofe  whofe  power  is  overthrown ;  and  fuch,  under 
the  ancient  regimen,  had  been  the  conduit  of  the  bulk  of  the 
French  nobility,  that  the  people,  when  they  gained  the  afeen- 
dancy,  could  not  regard  as  brethren  thofe  among  them  whofe 
conftant  ftudy  it  had  been,  not  to  opprefs,  but  to  confer  happi- 
nefs  on  fuch  as,  placed  within  the  range  of  their  refpe<^ive 
circles,  were  feudally  dependent  on  them.  By  mixing  occ^- 
fvonally  with  thefe  focieties,  Mr.  Young  has  contrived  to'  em- 
bcllilh  the  journal  of  his  travels,  fo  as  ftrongly  to  excite  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  falhionable  reader;  and*  his  frequent  intcrcourfes 
with  many  of  the  celebrated  French  philcifophers— we  do ‘tiot 
nican  the  merely  fpeculative  ones,  but- thofe  who  have  applied 
Aemfelves  pra(Sically  to  the  advancement  of  human  intelli- 
gcncies-««-render  his  work  defervingthe  attention  of  fuch  as  love 
and  cultivate,  the  feiences.  *^  So  pleafingly  and  •judicioully,  in- 
ilecd^  has  our  author  employed  the  hours  of  relaxation  from- his 
fevere  and  ufeful  ftudies,  that,- after  having  arrefied  our  atten- 
hon  by  interefting  faitse-^y  obfervations  novel  and-ftriking  on 
An  great feenes  and  events  that  lay  in  his  way-*— ho  condufts  us 
tiddenly,  and  as  it  were  ifrefiftlbly,  to  rational  and  tnftru<ftive 
iccrcatiofis,  the/atisfa<Slion  of  whi^  the  energy  and  truth  of  his 
dtfcripdons.obUge  us  to  partake  with  him,  -In  the  mean  time, 
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whilft»  hc  has  bcen*attcntivc,.:^Wi^^^;i/,  - to  thefe  objects  of  fa 
general  am  intereft^  ,hei;bas  .never  neglected  thpfc  to  which  his 
inquiries  f  arc  particularly,;  dire<Sle4.:c.yQUi*objferye  hinii.  every 
where. attending  to  the  (late  of  the^great  mafe  of  focietyj^  to  the 
iuferipr  claflesi  .upon  whom  the  general,  profperity  of  any  nation 
fOi  effentially  depends;  and  drawing,  from  ntheir  fituation  we 
jufteft  inferences  on  .the  .civil  polity.,  hy.  which  •  their  lot  was 
influenced.,  r  .  ,  -1  ,  V  •  •;  .  , 

f  Our  authofy  in  arranging  his  work,  has  veryjudicioufly  pur. 
filed  a  mixed  method,  thus  combining  the  advantages  which 
refult  from  the  two  modes  of  travel-writing— that  of  the  journal 
made  qn  the  fpot  of  obfp.rvation — and;  that  of  the  eflay.  framed  in 
the  ttudy.  To^.this  plan  there  can  be  noipbjedlion, ^pfpvided 
the  journal  part  .be.corre^Uy  worked  up  from  the  .ha^y  notes, 
imperfcil  in  ftyle  and  arrangerpent,  which  muft  be  the  iie- 
ceflary  refult  of  precipitate  movements  from  place,  to  place: 
and  here,,  much  as  we  .are  plcafed.  with  the  worje*  collectively 
conficlcred, we. cannot, refrain^  from  .obferving  that  lylr.  Young 
has  been,  in  fome.palTag^S^of  his  journal,  too  flovenly.  l^rough 
the  want  of  a  few  words,  and  a  few  flight. .explanations,  which 
might  have  been  readily  Cuppjied,  the  reader  is  here  and  there 
puzzled  at  a  degree  of  obfeurity  hejmccts  with,  and  at  a  defe^ 
of  accuracy  in,  the  language  and  deicriptloiis  he  had  no  reafon 
to  expect  from  fo  ckar^a  writer.. 

Our  author,  we  underftand,  is. already  preparing  a  fecond 
edition  for  the  prefs — a  fure  teft  of  the  mf:ritof  his  work.  On 
thisoccafton  we.have  .no  doubt  but  he  .wijl. obviate  thefe  trivial 
obje^ions,  and  remedy  certain  folecifms  of. language,  and  in¬ 
accuracies  of  grammar  ^Uiat  occafi.on^lly  pequr:  he  will  thus 
appear  before  tlie  public  in  a  more  advantageous  garb.  But 
htf  w  we  CiiVnot  ay  old  exprefling  pu.r,  apprehe;i;ions  left  the  fe- 
crctary.of  the  board  of  agriculture,  with  the  beft  pretenfions  to 
the  court-patronage  that;. has  >been  .recentlytbeftowed  on -him, 
(hould  interfere  with,  and  leflTen  our  reipeeft  for,  the  independent 
gentleman  farmer,  whoy  at  his  own  coft,  travelled. through  a 
great  part‘ of  Etirope,  urged  by  motives  of  the.  pureft ’philan- 
thiDpy— of  the  moft  genuine  benevolence  and  patriotifm.  With 
refpe^  to  the  relative  fituations  of.  the  governing  and  governed 
iii  France,'  before  the  firft  revolution,  m^ny  opinions  have  been 
entertaifteJi^and  very  many  among, ys  have  prefumed  that,\ab- 
folute  and  defpocic  as  the^  anpi^ht  gpvlsrnmenc  the  mafsofi 
the  people  were  as  eafy  and  happy  as  was  compatible  with  a  very 
deranged  and  licentious  ftate^pf  morals. every  where..preyalent. 
No  one,  perhapSynWas  : better  .calculated  to  folye  this  queftiou 
than  MCi.  Young,' who,  eminently  qualifled  for  fuch  a  talk,  traii 
verfed, every  part  qf  France  at  a  period  when  the.political  an4 
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jnoral  evils  of  the  country  had  rifen  to  a  moft  inordinate  pitch; 
And  if  he  (hews,  as  he  has  done,  that  government,  that  bad 
government  alone,  whilft  it  cramped  the  internal  profperity  of 
the  kingdom,'  influenced  this  degeneracy  of  morals — that  it  re¬ 
duced  the  people,  moft  abjedtly  enflaved,  to  fuch  %  ftate  of 
wrctchednefs  and  rtiifery  as  baniftied  every  hope  of  the  pj;eva- 
lence  among  them  of  good  morals  and  good  difpofitions.  Air, 
Young  becomes  the  apologift  of  that  firft  revolution,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  explains  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  horrid  events 
{hat  have  fucceeded  it.  “  ‘ 

Having  thus  acquitted  ourfelves  of  the  pleafing  taflc  of  pre- 
mifins  on  the  general  nierits  of  the  work  before  us,  our  readers 
willexpe£f  to  be  introduced  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  its 
author,  by  hearing  him  fjieak  for  himfclf  in  a  few  felefled  ex-* 
trafts.  We  fhall  therefore  accompany  him  in  the' journal 
part  of, his  travels,  which  offers  itfelf  firft  to  our  confideration. 
The  firft  and  fecond  excurfions  comprehend  the  extent  of  the 
whole  of  the  weftern  parts  of  France.  The  earlier  of  thefe'was 
undertaken  at  a  feafon  of  the  year  favourable  to  the  particular 
objcds  of  Mr.  Young’s  purfuits — he  left  England,  by  Dover, 
about  the  middle  of  May  1787.  In  a  very  few  days  we  find 
him  at  Verfailles,  and  in  the  palace  which  was  fated  fo  foou  to 
lofe  its  auguft  inhabitants. 

'  The  ceremony  of  the  day  (May  27th)  was  the  King^s  invefllng 
the  Duke  of  Berri,  fon  of  the  Count  d’ Artois,  with  the  cordon  bleu. 
The  Queen’s  band  was  in  the  chapel  where  the  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed,  but  the  mufical  effedl  was, thin  and  weak.  During  the  fer* 
rice  the  King  was  feated  between  his  two  brothers,  and  feemed,  by 
his  carriage  and  inattention,  to  wifti  himfelf  a  hunting.  He  would 
certainly  have  been  as  well  employed  as  in  hearing  afterwards  from 
his  throne  a  feudal  oath  of  chivalry,  I  fuppofe,  or  feme  fuch  nooi- 
fenfc,  adminiftered  to  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  Seeing  fo  much 
pompous  folly,  I  imagined  it.  was  the  Dauphin,  and  afked  a  lady  of 
faibion  near  me ;  .at  which  .Ihe  laughed  in  ir.y  face,  as  if  1  had*beea 
guilty  of  the  moft  egregious  idiotifm  :  nothing  could  be  done  in  a 
worfc  manner ;  for  the  ftifling  of  her  expreflion  only  marked  it  the 
aore..*  I  applied  to  Monf.  de  Ja  Rochefoucauld  to  learn  what  grofs 
abfurdity  1  had  been  guilty  of  fo  unwittingly ;  when,  foriooch,  it 
tas  becaufp  the  Dauphin,  as  all  the  ix:orld  knows  in  France,  has  the 
ivien  hltu  put  around  him  as  foon  as  he  is  born.  So  unpardonable 
as  it  for  a  foreigner  to  be  ignorant  of  fuch  an  important  part  of  the 
rccch  hiftory,  as  that  of  giving  ^  babe  a  blue  flobbering  bib  inftead 
fa  white  one!  *  '  •  ** 

After  this  ceremony  was  finifhed,  the  King  and  the  knights 
:ed  in  a  fort  of  proceffion  to  a  fmall  apartment,  in  whicli  he 
loed,  faluting  the  Queen  as  ,they  pafted.  rThere  appeared  ro  be 
cafe  and  familiarity  than  form  in  this  ceiemony  ;  her  majefty, 
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who,  by:  the  way,,  is  the  xnoft  beautiful  .woman  I  faw  to  day,  receirej 
them  with  a  variety  of  expreOion.  On  fome  (he  fmiled ;  to  others  ibe 
talked;  a  few  feemed  to  have  the  honour  of  being  more  in  her  inti, 
macy.  Her  return  to  fome  was  formal,  and  to  others  diAant.  Tq 
the  gallant  Suffrein  it  was  refpeftful  and  benign.  The  .ceremony  of 
the  King’s  ^dining  iu  public  is  more  odd  than  fplendid.  The  Qjeca 
fat’by  him  with  a  cover  before  her,  but  ate  nothing ;  converfing  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Duke  of  Liancourt,  who  ftood  behind 
her  chair.  To  me  it  would  have  been  a  moft  uncomfortable  meal; 
and  were  I  a  fovcrcign,  I  would  fvveep  away  three-fourths  of  thefe 
ftupid  forms.  If  kings  do  not  dine  like  other  people,  they  lofe  muck 
of  the  pieafure  of  ;  their  Ration  is  very  well  calculated  to  deprire 
them  of  much ;  and  they  fubmit  to  nonfenhcal  cuAoms,  the  foie 
dkney  of  which  is  to  ieflen  the  remainder.  The  only  comfortable  or 
afnuhng.  dinner  is  a  table  of  ten  or  twelve  covers  for  the  people  whoq 
they  like*  Travellers  cell  us  that  this  was  the  mode  of  the  late  Kli]| 
of  Pruffia,  who  knew  the  value  of  life  too  well  to  facriOce  it  to  eiupij 
fofmis  on'the  one  hand,  or  to  a  monalHc  referve  oh  the  other.’ 


,  i 


author,  annexing  himfclf  to  the  fuite  of  his  friend  the 
Marquis  de  !a  Rochefoucauld,  now  proceeded  on  a  rout  from 
che  capital  of  France  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  i8th  of  the 
enfuing  month  (within  fo  fmall  a  fpace  as  three  weeks)  reachei 
tuchon,  on  the  French  fide  of  the  Pyrenean  frontier,  and  made 
from  thence  a  fhort  cxcurfion  into  Spain,  the  particulars 
which  he  has  deferibed  in  his  ‘  Annals  of  Agriculture.*  This 
journey,  although  accomplifhed  in' little  time,  wasnotanUl 
one  to  Mr.  Young:  he  has  nilnuted  many  ufeful  fads,  ar 
many  obfervations  which  charaderife  the  acute  obferver  of  huJ 
man  nature,  who  converts  to  his  purpofc,  as  a  philofopher  anJ 
a  politician,  every  objed  which  can  merit  his  attention.  W« 
ihall  extrad  the  following  palTage  as  a  criterion  of  his  deferi; 
live  talent: 


The  beauty  of  the  country,  through  the  thirty-four  miles  fr 
St.  George  to  B rive,  is  fo  various,  and  in  every  refped  fo  ftrikiD 
and  interefting,  that  I  Iball  attempt  no  particular  defeription, 
obferve  in  general,  that  I  am  much  in  doubt,  whether  there  be  a 
thing  comparable  to  it  either  in  England  or  Ireland;  It  is  not  tl 
fine  view  Iwealcs  now  and  then  upon  the  eye  to  cd^mpenfate  the 
veller  for  the  dulncis  of  a  much  longer  di Arid  but  a  quick  fuccei 
of  landfcapes,  many  of  which  would  be  rendered  famous' in  EngU 
by  the  refprt  of  travellers  to  view  them.  The  country  is  all  hill 
valley ;  the  hills  are  very  high,  and  would  be  called  with.us  moc 
tains,  if  waAe  and  covered  with  heath ;  but  being  cultivated  to  c 
very  tops,  their  magnitude  is  leflened  to  the  eye.  Their  forms 
various;  they  fweU  in  beautifql  (emi-globes;  they  projed  in  abrU; 
Dfafles,  which  enclofe  deep  glens:  they  expand  into  amphiiheatrco 
cultivation  that  rile  in  gradation  to  the  eye;  in  fome  places  tofi 
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ioto  a  thoufand  inequalities  of  furface ;  in  others  the  eye  repofes  on 
fccncs  of  the  fofteft  verdure.  Add  to  this,  the  rich  robe  with  which 
{Nature’s  boondlefs  hand  has  drelTed  the  Hopes,  with  hanging  woods 
ofchefnut.  And  whether  the  vales  open  their  verdant  bofoms,  and 
admit  the  fun  to  illumine  the  rivers  in  their  comparative  repofej^or 
whether  they  be  clofed  in  deep  glens,  that  afford  a  paffage  with  diffi¬ 
culty  to  the  water  rolling  over  their  rocky  beds,  and  dazzling  the  eye 
with  the  luftre  of  cafeades ;  in  every  cafe  the  features  are  intcrefting 
od  charaderiftic  of  the  feenery/. 

Upon  his  re-entering  France  by  the  Spanifh  province  of  Ca¬ 
talonia,  Mr.  Young  found  a  very  ftrilcing  contrail:,  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  government  of  Spain.  He  obferves, 

When  one  croffes  the  fea  from  Dover  to  Calais,  the  preparation 
nd  circumftance  of  a  naval  paffage  lead  the  mind  by  feme  gradation 
)achange  ;  but  here  [by  the  paffage  of  the  Pyrenees],  without  go¬ 
ng  through  a  town,  a  barrier,  or  even  a  wall,  you  enter  a  new  world, 
romihe  natural  and  miferable  roads  of  Catalonia,  you  tread  at  once 
Qi  noble  caufeway,  made  with  all  the  folidity  and  magnificence  that 
iftinguifh  the  highways  of  France.  Inftead  of  beds  of  torrents  you 
ivc  well-built  bridges;  and  from  a  country,  wild,  defert,  and  poor, 
c  found  ourfelves  in  the  midd  of  cultivation  and  improvement, 
rery  other  circumftance  fpoke  the  fame  language,  and  told  us,  by 
gns  not  to  be  miftaken,  that  fome  great  and  operating  caufe  worked 
I  cfFcd  too  clear  to  be  mifunderftood.  The  more  one  fees,  the  more 
believe  we  (hall  be  led  to  think,  that  there  is  but  one  all-powerful 
ufe  that  inftigates  mankind,  and  that  is  government  !  Others 
exceptions,  'and  give  (hades  of  difference  and  diftin^lion,  but 
is  afls  with  permanent  and  univerfal  force.  The  prefent  inftance 
remarkable ;  for  Rouffilon  is  in  a  part  of  Spain ;  the  inhabi- 
nts  are  Spaniards  in  language  and  in  cuftoms ;  but  they  are  under 
French  government.* 

To  how  mclaiKholy  a  train  of  ideas  on  governments  does  the 
ove  extraft  give  rifef  In  Spain  it  is  well  known  that  there 
ifts  among  the  higher  clafTes  a  degree  of  luxury,  pageantry, 
Icxpence,  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  elfcwhere  in  Europe; 
lift  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  in  the  moft  impoverifhed 
te  of  wretchednels.  The  caufe  is  obvious — that  ho  ftrefs  is 
oti  internal  r^urces,  but  every  thing  made  to  hinge  on  the 
ores  of  South  America,  and  an  uncertain  commerce.  With 
dimate  moft  congenial  to  a  high  ftate  of  cultivation — with 
^.advantage  that  c^  concur  towards  general  happinefs  and 
ofperity, ’the  many  are  miferable,  and  the  few  who  are  other- 
fc  have  no  firm  and  folid  bafis  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  com- 
ts  they  withhold  from  their  fellow-citizens  ! 

But  to  return  to  France.  There  again,  under  the  ancient  rc^ 
3en,  we  find  our  author’s  feelings  conftantly  on  an  edge.  In 
ing  the  injuftice  and  partiality  of  the  alTeflmsnts,  he 
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obfcrves  that  ‘  lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure  are  fo  much  eafel, 

‘  and  others  by  a  bafe  one  fo  burthened,  that  120  arpents  in  this 

*  neighbourhood,  held  by  the  former,  pay  golivres;  and  403 

*  pouefled  by  a  plebeian  right,  which  ought  proportionally  to 

*  pay  300  1  ivres,  are,  inftead  of  that,  aflefl'ed  at  1400  livres.’l 
Speaking  of  that  ftupendous  undertaking,  the  grand  canal  of 
Languedoc,  which  forms  a  communication  between  the  gulf  of 
Bifcay  and  the  Mediterranean  fea  at  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  he  tells 
us  that,  ‘  to  eftedl  this  noble  work,  of  uniting  the  two  feas,  lefs 

^  money  was  expended  [by  Louis  XIV.]  than  to  befiege  Turin, 

‘  or  to  feize  Stralburg  like  a  robber.  Such  an  employment  of 
‘  the  revenues  of  a  great  kingdom  is  the  only  laudable  way  of  a 
‘  monarch’s  acquiring  immortality ;  all  other  means  make  their 
‘  names  furvive  with  thofe  only  of  the  incendiaries,  robbers, 

‘  and  violators  of  mankind.’  The  military  and  the  priefts,boih 
engines  of  the  government,  come  in  for  their  (hare  of  the  cen- 
furc;  and,  with  refpedl  to  the  latter,  he  relates  the  following 
inftance  of  injuftice  and  oppreflion.  At  Beziers  our  author 
happened  to  inquire  after  the  Abbe  Rozier,  the  celebrated  editor 
of  the  Journal  de  Phyfique,  who  had  cultivated  a  farm  in  that 
neighbourhood.  He  was  told  that  he  was  no  longer  there. 

*  I  afkcd,’  fays  he,  ‘  why  he  left  the  country  ?  and  they  gave 

*  me  the  following  anecdote  of  the  Bi(hop  of  Beziers  cutting  a 

*  road  through  the  Abbe’s  farm,  at  the  expence  of  the  province^ 

^  to  lead  to  the  houfe  of  his  (the  Bi(hop’s)  miftrefs,  which  oc- 
‘  cafioned  fuch  a  quarrel,  that  Monf.  Rozier  could  no  longer 
^  (lay  in  the  country.’ 

But  let  us  read  his  hiftory  of  a  provincial  baftile,  and  that  too 
©nly  two  years  before  the  revolution. 

^  Take  the  road  to  Lourde,  where  is  a  caftle  on  a  rock, 

*  garrifoned  for  the  mere  purpofe  of  keeping  ftate  prifoners, 

‘  fent  hither  by  lettres  de  cachet.  •  Seven  or  eight  are  known  to 

*  be  here  at  prefent ;  thirty  have  been  here  at  a  time;  and 

*  many  for  life — torn  by  the  relentlefs  hand  of  jealous  tyranny 

*  from  the  bofom  of  domeftic  comfort ;  from  wives,  children, 

*  fri4ndsi  and  hurried,  for  crimes  unknown  to  themfelves — more 
^  probably  for  virtues — to  languifb  in  this  detefted  abode  ofmi- 

*  (cry — and  die  of  defpair.  Oh,  liberty !  liberty  !’ 

To  be  continued  in  our  next.  ] 
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Art.  VI.  Elements  of  “Moral  Science.  By  fames  Beattie^ 
LL.  D..  Profejfor  of  Moi\il  Phibfophy  and  Logic  in  Marefchal 
College^  Aberdeen.  Vol.  II.  '  pp.  688.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  boards. 
Cadell,  London;  Creech,  Edinburgh.  1793*  ‘  ' 

AS  an  elegant  writer,  a  pious  and  virtuous’  individual,  and ‘a. 

diligent  and  laborious  inftruftor  of  youth.  Dr.  Beattie  is 
defervedly  the.objeft  of  clleem  both  in  the  moral  and  literary 
world.  •  But,  after  this  liberal  encomium,  we  muft  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  obfervc,  that  as  a  philofopher  he  has  no  pretenfion  to 
originality  or  vigour  of  conception,  or  to  accuracy  or  pro- 
foundnefs  of  refearch.  In  rhetaphyfics  he  is  the  follower,  longo 
f(d  proximus  intervalh^  of  the  learned  Dr.  Reid,  who  has  eredlcd 
a  fyftem  of  pneumatology  which  is  by  no  means  delHtute  of 
probable  evidence;  .which,  from  its  falutary  influence  on  life 
and  condudl,  every  well-meaning  fceptic  would  w’ilh  to  fee 
eftablifhed ;  and  which  has  been  fandlioned  by  the  approbation, 
and  fupported  by  the  arguments,  of  fome  of  the  moft  ingenious 
and  inquifitive  fpirits  in  our  a^e  and  country.  Our  author  has 
been  efteemed  one  of  the  molt  vehement,  but  not  the  moft  po¬ 
tent,  of  thefe  auxiliaries;  and  the  elements  of  moral  fcience 
may  be  confidered  as  another  eftbrt  in  fupport  of  his  mafter, 
though  deftitute  of  that  warmth  of  colouring  and  glow  of  elo¬ 
quence  which  fo  eminently  diftinguifti  the  Ellay  on  Truth.  In 
politics  and  natural  jurifprudence  Dr.  Beattie  is  almoft  as  fub- 
iervient  to  authority,  as  in  the  more  abftrail  parts  of  nietaphy- 
fical  fcience  Blackftonc  and  Montefquieu  are  implicitly  followed ; 
and  though  obfervations  detn,iled  from  them  might  be  fuited  to 
the  capacity  or  attainments  of  the  pupils  at  his  college,  yet  a 
moment’s  rcfle6Iion  might  have  demonftrated  the  impropriety  of 
repeating  remarks  from  writers  univcrfally  read  and  generally 
known,  in  a  treatife  fubmltted  to  the  learned  world  at  large. 
Notwithftanding  thefe  obvious  defers,  the  work  may  be  re- 
‘garded  as  a  proper  introdudlion  to  the  fubjedls  which  it  dif- 
culTes;  but  more  copious  and  elaborate  treatifes  muft  be  con- 
fulled  before  the  ftudent  can  boaft  of  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  them ;  and  fuch  an  analyfis  of  this  V9lume  of  the  work  as 
our  limits  will  permit,  will  prove  that  we  have  affigned  it  a 
proper  rank  in  the  fcale  of  literary  merit.  .  .  - '  ^ 

Dr.  Beattie,  "in  this  fecond  part  of  the  Elements  “of  Moral 
Science,  treats  of  ethics;  economics,  politics,  and  logic.  After 
having  pointed  out  the  diftindlion  between  morals  and  manners^ 
as  the  former  depend  upon  internal  difppfitions,  and  the  latter 
opon  outward  and  vifible  accompliftiments,  he  proceeds  to  cdil-* 
.4dcr  the  general  nature  of  virtue.  Man  is  a  being  fitted  both 

for 
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for  action  arid  knowledge ;  but  adlion  is  the  great  ^nd  ultima^ 
en^^Qf  his^r  exiftence:  and  coiifcjence ^ points  out  for.  end 
he  created.  The  nature  and^fupremacy  of  xonfciencc  are 
demonftrated  by  a  variety  of  iiluHrations  rather  than  arguoients, 
The  exigence. of  the  faculty^  into  origin  of  whidi  we  arc^ 
inquiring^  is  generally  aflumedil  and  though  the  Daftor's 
marks  may  confirm  the  beli^yef,'^  we  xannot  fo  far  flatter  him 
as  to  fuppofe  they  will  cdnvfrrte  the*  fccptic.  Of  this  defeS  in 
his  reafonin^,  our  author  feems  to  be  aware  j  forV  Tii  order  to 
avoid  the  objedlions^  of  mctaphylkians,  he  calls  in  die  aid  of 
thofe  fober  moral ifts  \yho  confider  general  expediency  and  the, 
revealed  will  of  Heaven  as  the  be(l  directors  of  human  life 
enforces  their  maxims  in  a  number  of  ingenious  and  ufeful  rc 
marks;  and  thus  ultimately  defines  moral  virtue: 


*  Moral  virtue  Is  a  difjpofiiion  of  the  mind— vgluntary  and  aflivc— 
agreeable  ih  itfcif,  and  praifeworthy— incumbent  on  all  men — and, 
lending  to  improve  our  whole  nature,  and  promote^  our  happineii 
both  here  and  hereafter.*  •  *  ^  "  ‘  \  \ 


Under  the  bead  df  mlftdlabeous  obfervatlc^ns,  the  Do£lot 
prefents  us  wifh  a  brief  analyfis  of  the  moral  of  Ariftoti? 

and  the  Peripatetics,  and  of  Cicero  and  the  Stoics,^  as  contained 
in  that  orator^s  book  De  Officii^ ;  contends  for  the  pniverfality 
of  moral  fentirnent;  confideri  the  plea  of  an  erroneous  con- 
fciencej  and  refutes  and.„exp6fcs.’’tfe  paradoxes*,  of  the  Stoics 
with  refpe£l,to  the  equal  criminality  of  every  fpecles  of  tranf- 
grelEon.  In  treating  qn  pradical  ethics,  our  author  follows  thr 
well-known  divifiop  of  human  .duties  into  fuch  aswxowxta 
Gdd,  to.  our  fellow- creatures^  and  ourfelves.  Our  duty  to 
wards  Godconfifts  in  forming  right  notions  of  his  nature,  in 
cheriihing  right  af{e£lions  towards  him,  and  ih  exprefling  both^ 
by  ^outward  worfliip  and  habitual  devotldn*.  *  The  focial  virtues 
miV  be*  included  under  the  terrms  jtiftlce  and^behevolence,  wrJi 
the^  variotiS  modifications,*  as  applicable ,  to  one’s  relations, 
onc^$  country,  and  tl||^uaivcrfe  at  large;,  and  cpnfidcring  hini- 
felf*ij}dividualjy,  mam  is-  bpund  to  exert  'induftry,  .to  praiSife 
ten^pe.rance,*and  to  pay  .a  proper  attention  .to/ bis  health  aid. 
lif^  EcoxKxnies  include  the  doiheftic  relations  of  parent  aid 
chjid,  hulband  and  ^wife>  matter  and  fervant,  with  the  various 
and  weH'kndwn'ohrigations  which  refute  from  them**  The  au 
iboaV  ideas  on  educauon  -are  thus  exprefled :  ^ 


*  Th*  prfi^t  plan  of  ««iucation,  as  k  is  oommonly  (1  do  notu/ 
BnivcrkJl|).CQadu&ed,  ieems  to  proceed  an  ft.A>ppofitioB,4bac  px? 
pod.virMP  Vit  not  indifpaCtble  petifrof  dtHys  ^  that  the..£gure* 
IDaa,awIw,;,aoa,dtf  grAtificOtions  he  obmios*  in  tbti  wothi>  are 
pois  valae  to  him  than  eternal  happipeft  in  the  world  to  CO0& 
:  AWreiingK 
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Accordingly,  fome  pains  are  taken  to  cultivate  his  underftanding,  to 


/hich  lhall  adhere  to  him  through  life,  and  produce  important  con* 
•quences.  Therefore  let  no  one  think  that  moral  dTc  plinc  in  the 
eginning  of  life  is  of  little  moment ;  it  can  hardly  begin  too  early, 

‘  Not  few  are  the  methods  taken,  even  by  parents  who  mean  well, 
ihicb  would  feem  to  teach  children  vice  rather  than  virtue,  and  to 
;rcate  and  cherilh  eVil  paffions,  inftead  of  preventing  them.  They 
ire  taught  to  threaten,  and  even  beat  thofe  by  whom  they  think 
kinfelves  injured,  or  to  beat  other  perfons  or  things  in  their  (lead  | 
lod  thus  learn  to  be  pcevilh  and  revengeful ;  and  thus  too  their  no- 
ions  of  merit  and  demerit  are  confounded ;  for  how  is  it  poffible  for 
Item  to  learn  any  thing  good  from  feeing  a  ({ranger  threatened,  .n 
ogpunifhed,  or  a  foottiool  beaten,  for  a  fault  committed  by  themr 
Ives,  or  by  the  nurfe  !-^Tbeir  good .  behaviour  is  fometimesre* 
shied  fo  abfurdly,  as  to  hurt  their  health,  and  teach. them  glut- 
in*y  or  fenfuality  at  the  fame  time.  They  are  frequently  taught  to 
}n(ider  ({rangers,  efpecially  Jthofe  who  are  old  and  ill-drefTed,  as 
ightful  beings,  by  whom  they  are  in  danger  of  being  taken  away : 

thus  they  learn  cowardice,  didike  to  ({rangers,  difrefpedl  to  old 
[t,  Slid  an  abhorrence  of  poverty' and  misfortune,  as  if  thefe  ren- 
ired  a  man  the  obje£{,  not  of  pity,Nbut  of  deteftation. 

*  They  are  from  time  to  tinie  entertained  with  dories  of  ghofts  and 
ter  terrible  things,  which,  they  are  told,  appear  in  the  dark ;  and 
Dce  receive  impreflions  of  terror  which  they  find  it  difiicult  to  get 
t  better  of,  even  when  they  ^om^  to  be  men.  They  are  ifattered 
account  of  their  finery,. and  fo  become  food  of  a  gaudy  outfide;  ^ 
Eon  which,  if  they  do  not,fubdue  it,  will  go  near  to  make  them 
icalous.  When  they  b^gin  to  fpeak,  they  are  encouraged  to  fpeak 
;itat  deal ;  and  thus  learn  petulance,  and  want  of  refpeft  to  -thetf 
'Wrs. — Thev  are  fometimes  threatened  with  dreadful  puni(hinesits> 
1  in  the  mo({  ix>inerous  hnguage ;  and  by  this  example  of  fieroehy 
Ipaffion  are  taught  to^  be  .fierce  and  paffionate*  >  At  other  nme$ 

Eve,  without  fuflicient  reafon,  extravagantly,  carefied^  whkhs 
e  it  enervates  their  conveys  a  npcico  that  their  pareaii  mA 


icioufly,  and  that  they  may  do  fo  too,*<-rTheijr  flighteft, 
greatefi  faults  are  often  blamed  with  equal  feyenty;  and^.th^ 
^  trifling  accompUdiment  more  warmly  commended  than  e  ge* 
^  fenument,^  or  ^yle^ous  a^on.  You  may  have  heard  them 
^  more  bitterly  for  making  an  awkward  bow,  than  for  telling 
>  and  praifed  more  tor  ^eir  dancing,  than  for  ^acrity  in  "obeying 
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^bcir  parents,  •  i)oe5  not  ibis  alvlujd  condu^  tcnd  to'pbi^  prfn. 
ciples  de;'ra\^'ihcir  judgment,  and  even  pervert  ihcir'confciencc? 

'  ‘  Wbat  c^u  exeuie  the  pprjnf,  ^cr  teacher^ ^wHo  cBaftlfes  a  chHd 
for  a.  natural  weakneft  of  memory,  or  flownefi  of  apprehenfioa? 
Would  jt  ivoxbe  cqu  dly  re;* forage" to^pUDiBi  ftim  jjccjaufe  Providence 
Jus'givert  him  a  pony  frame  oftl>bdy,  or  fieWy  ‘cbnll(tutibn  ?  And 
what  notion'  frf,  I  cclrtude  is  ^febild  likely  tOiforra^  from  feeing  cruel^ 
where  there  ought  to  be  l€ri|iiyj*and»fr.oin  bcingj  pliinijhediecaufe  hc 
eannot  dQ;whai Js»aUcve  hi5  ftre^iglh  ? '  I^any  more,  mftahees  migS: 
bd  given-of  parents  and  j;^her3j»ljbJio  feany  meah  %6  jiarm,  inunng 
children  to  .vicibu^  habits,^  and-fpa^Whg*  them  tb  fdrm'lJcentibus  opi- 
liibns,  fO'inaUers  Wjich  in  getieral  eqnfider^ai'Qf  little  mo- 

mcht.  'But Very  tnvi^^atteJs^^^  the  j^fl^bns"6f  a  child; 

and  whatifver.  does  fe  is  bt  fendus  jm^qrtance,  JBecaufe  it  mnftgive 
rife- to  vlnoous  Or  to  criminal  p^aftte'eV  and  tend  toTorxh^babits  either 
,|500d :or<vil.%  ..  .  ;  r  ^ 

♦  Let  children  be  taught,  as  far  as  their  capacity'  will  admit,  to 
form  right  opinions  ;'  tb^.-Confid^r  xlothes4  for^  as  iDtcndtd 

mope  for  nfe  than  for  ’  ornament ;t  ajad  food,  as^iybbt  is  hcceflaryto 
We  and  health,*  but  mull  b ot,1)<^ perverted  fehii. 

ality •  Let  tbclin '.be  infbrmed^^umt  !>y  n‘;|(tiir5*a|jl‘  nKh  -ja>e  eqiia! ;^2 
kflbtr  vyhicb'ihey  will  eaiGJy  Icapn,  aSj  pridj\i^ne|j9f^tho^^^ 
which  they  feldom  or  mever^.acquifov  Of  theml^re^^i  and  let  the^ 
be  ^madc,  Uo‘ undbrftandi  that'^a/  man  "'is  conterrotibl^,.  not  becauf4< 


entertain  the  molt  profound  rerpeftj  jWiwnt^repiQMjig  at  then 
tnat^s,  'or  venturirjg.an  any  pretence  fo^'dripyte^^^Sr^  Thj 

will  make  them  affedibnat^e  and  dutfful ;  for^tlje'mof^^^ 

fiarent^c  teacheri’ thq'moy^*they  wjilfo^  thirwill  alfo  tcic 

hem  fo  modelt/obedtent/and  docile;  and  Toon  impre^^  theiriwii 
a  Tenfe  of  theif  Being  fubneft  to  "moral  dtfeiplin'el  and  accountable  fc 
thc^T  conduft.  r  ^  1 

"Yi^  'Wheiifiviced^  are  pfafHfecfr' or  twithout  idif^probation  aamei 
In  tb^fHe^nctjOfchil^^n  I  [when  a  pafeni^or  teachea  punifhes  ate^ 
iUne^^fa^  which, he  dverlpqks  at  another;  or  negle&s  to  take  ^ 
fiHance  of  a  trablgreflion  W'hercof  the  child  knows  that  he  caonpit 
l«ioxantt— rthefe  are  fo  mai\y  kilbns  of  ilnn1oraBty^  which  cannot fi 

*  ‘  ^  t  •  4  A  V.  ^  ^  r  ^  «  k  •  O-iT- 
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Ybefe^ ^indeed^  may  be  employed,  with  good  fuccefs,  through  the 
whdie  ©r  a  preiervativc  from  vice,  and  a  curb  to’every  inor- 

V^ethcf  4  public  School,  or  the  privacy  of  domeflic  educaticnj 


long  been  matter  of  controverfy,  and  is  not  likely 
iddn  d'c^tetmrned.  Experience  will  not  fettle  the  point;  for 
of  every  fcharadcr,  and  of  all  degrees  of  genius  and  literature, 
lit'e  b^\i^fp>irned  both  by  the  one  method  ana  by  the  other.  Sup- 
foWg  theiftdtfeVi  m‘.b^  equally  confclerttious,  and  of  equal  ability, 
ofelnighf  perhaps,  that  the  former  is  the  beft  feene  of  difcipline 
f^ihis^bfldi'^ind^^the  latter  for  that  which  is  to  comei  In  the  for- 
I  no  dbubt,**foperior' opportunities  of  acquiring  habits 

pfaftiyity,  a‘fr<fe  and  manly  behaviour,  with  knowledge  of  the  world 
Ihtt'of  human'  hatiire,  as  well  as  of  making  valuable  connexions  inUhe 
vviy ’df.'^aCquajii^ance  and  friendfhip.  But  in  the  latter  may  be  ex<* 
pc&ed  more  modellfy  and  innocence,  ftrider  redlitude  of  principle, 
^temptations^  to  ifregularh^  ^ddefs  danger  from  bad^  comr 

were  to  be  united  ;  if  they  who  ffel 


f*^"obviated/“  But  without  fuch  'pri)>aic  infpeftio’ni  great  fchbdls, 
cidly  in  grqat  toivns,  would  feem^O  be  extremely  dknjgerons. 
^ice  informs  us/ (Sa^r.  6.),  that  he  was  educated  in  a  way  Similar 
0;Mftat:is  propofed ;  that  his  father,  though  by  no  mean# 

native  village  to  Rome,  and 'put  him 
iper  tne  b^maftersj^'but  did  himfelf  caref^  infpea  every  part 
a  his  ibn^s  educlitlon  khd  ' behaviour/  What.tlie  poet  has  written  on 

^  ->  i.('wrr  :  f  I*  i  '  •  .  .*ri  -i  •  %  *  *  i  . 


K'mti  athiaWe  bra  faiher  is  hardly  to  be  ihdt  .with 

liiMMtIqM.’  I'--'*  •'  ->»  «• 

®  ^  ^ijL  j 

♦  *  • 

Attheond^ofi  this  part  of -the  worfe  wc  are  prefented’’*with  a 

long  ahd*^abor^e  inquiry  into '^flavery  and  the‘‘flavje-tr.>de, 

^ich^may  deemed  the  *b:0{V  valuable  part  of^ihe  iSer- 

s’si  ’  '‘-1  ,  IT  lii'  mill «'  v:*^ 

h iw deilaVW 'tifel  ' I ti "aiiti^ny ’ i.’ 

rifehi? /mh^  tftthgf  iiltf 
itferCwi«  ttfwardJoHcwiWAii^e 

0  AWe\vTio'6m^?^at^  incobW- 

/btriiqqE  ‘  a  v  j^nm  iij:f  tiui 
•<*  "lUi?  UniLga  ji  o)  riaviib  aui  tiw  ‘jt>l  \fAn  blida  ‘jriJ/  Ji.ii}  ;  •(♦/."Jn. 

law  da.fubdlvided 

hatafaii6t  attd"*tbu'^p<>(ittve»  op  Tevealed  f  “and 

<o“  be  titSpldyrf  ^‘tOHregUlate  ll^e  intereburfe 
’  Z  .2  '  cf 
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of  independent  dates  with  each  other,  is  commonly  called  the 
.law  ofDnMitfo«>^  while bWs,  wherefeVRliiiiiri^u^orhy 
.  regdates  jthc  policy  b^ihy^parfICu^ar’^natlohi‘^i^e^!c^alle(^  fhc 
A  cirilTor  mufricipal  rtationi’^^Hdift*aIi\  arc 

informed,  may  afeertain  or  limit  the  law  oF*hatirf^/6(ir  taiifet 
comradia  it.  A  is  .then,giy^,^,^^wl.ard 

•  ■canon  laws,  and  of  toc  nature ‘of  equity  aj^  fllfp^nla.i^Qnf, 

Ttiah  riglits 'a|-p  P9n|i4^rj4!Uwcr  their  various; diViifiowBriorptr. 
"ftSty  imperfeft^  andj  extetpj^;  alienablcraodTltr^Kitichablc^  oti, 
gina|  or^  adventitious.#  .iTihft  origin  of  the  fight  of  property,  k$ 
..nature,  extent,  and  ivarious'  modii^tions^vIaHs'^expiain^- 
fbme  length ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  difcdflion'ma^’Ufeful 
jukI  pertinent  obfervirions^on  theYeudal  fyftt&mJ'"^  eatailsj  knd 


other  parts  of  bur  municipal  jurifprudence,  'partrcularly  fiich'ti 
•relate*  to  the  nice  and  ^yarfous' fubjeft  of  c6ntfa£ls,  are  intro- 
duccd^v^and  the"’ efiaptdr^  concludes’ by  (undfy  remarks  on  the 


penal  code,  and  the  general  nature  of  punilhmeote.- 

■ '  Qivil  government.T^.^efihe^  ^to  be'  S  bunun  fociety  moulded 
*  Into  a  cettain’  fofm.by.  biit^a  art  ^'  ,^nd  origin  of-goveni- 
^^ent,,f,!$  a  (ubjed  wluch  niay.Vo  to>  sooiprehend  anfwets 
*.  ta.thefe  two  queftions.  Firft.  For  wbac  reaibns,<  and  br 


*.  to.thffe  two  queftions*  Firft,  For  wbac  reaibns,- and  1^ 

*  what  fteps  is  it  probable^  that  men,  not'<rubje<^  to  goveriw 

*  ment,  would  think  of  k,' and  fubmit  themfelves  to  it?  Si. 
f  conuly,  'What  may  reafcmably  be  prefumed  tO‘  have;  been  dte 

*  a£lual<oristn'  of ''fi'ovemment 'amon?  meiu^’accordin?  to  the 


*  a£tual‘origin'  of  "government 'among  men^^’according  to  the 
f  beft  lights  that  may  be  had  iftom'hiftoryi  tradition,  or  con* 
‘“jcftm'ef'''  The  firft  qUeftion  is'  anfdr^re^’by  recapitulati® 


the  tnoiWt^  to  union,  which '^ife  from  the 

i^V>^’Wn.}  ’tMid4be  i^pnveniencics  of  thena* 
Cural  {^ej  .4nd‘its!',aaual  Q^igiiV.4s‘ referred  ioithe.  patriarchal 
’jj^vrar^  toxonqueil.  ^  Poli^cal  liberty  is  defined  to  be  *  that 


idpipgi 


llows^' 


peCfoA  lib  long--'9s  he>  does' his  dutvi^  And  '^otir  author,  aw 
flmd till  opodmg  the  no«Nbkp1qd4d  do^tie  of'  ^d‘'\iivine  rig| 


IE 


••CUOi 'tt  ii-.a  i  •i  .j  vi  cauj-  ,c' 

w  msm  41  ^  “f 

,  tbe(pr«ye;nti  W  pi^:>ac4)itipqi.«nddniallfleh 
jato^Y,!  eifenti^lpitsi'upport.hrThe  mturr.  of  a 
D4)^^racw4i9iendfl!Dht^jnianbef'o£  dtisehso^^  vdtd’on  q 


g^)qracw4t9|ieMM!Ontine  MaMief’oc  cttisensssroD  voto’on  q 
tMmajOi^lMildkDCotMieni/^andi  thd>martner  <itf^  ^itb  thcirv 
Me-givdny  anl  -it$''ftindMi0(ltal'.{i^iifciplii;''is  'pdl(rtaflfih^'‘dr 


Mi  ^ 
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l^ve  ot  the.community.  The  fouiidatinn  of  ariftocracy  is  fuch 
jl  4i^r|bution  of  property  as  puts  .(he  balance  of  power  in  the 


ba|^  of  a  few,}  and  the  author  thus  concludes  his  remarks  on 
mjwcdican  government :  '  jr  .■ 

government  has  produced  great- men  it  calls 
iitth  mtd  aCtion.all  the  huma!h  faculties,  and  gives  encouragement 
lo^rtilitaiy  I  tod  Apolitical  genius  VTd  that*  men  of  thefe  talents  can 
hardly  fiiii  winakie  a*  figure  in  it.  ’  BiiCoh’ aceouat^bf  ihe  conten- 
l2oi>s  that  preVailiin  it,  and  are  the  more  formidable  bec^aufc  all  par- 
Ott'^hiilkjtftc^nafclvps  equally  entitled  to  lupremacy,  ‘it'dx>es  not  feem 
fil9^rable-to.  p^l>lk  h^  nor  re  iti<iiiendly  t  j  privnre  virtue. 

i^  AthGi>4»  a  ^citizen  no  fopner  became  eminent  for  great  a'lnKties, 
jcVen  for  gr^ai, Integrity,  than  fiis.  countryi^jeft  cV^gan^to  lookion 

*  ►  which  they  thought 

was  ,cuftomary  (to 
majority  of  the  ci- 
p-aic:  this  was  chilled 

*  ,  t  J  * 

thofe  ' cccafions, 
fWif  Votes/ ‘Rome,  the*l6vver  order's  of  people 
StKVediWe'opprfeffioit,  ftidnl‘ifth^higherr‘^fh  the  latter  times 
Ttli  rthe  repubiic^i  aaid  ^deed  ndl^lblig  after  the  hegidnlng^of  it,*the 
oi  rhnkiiand  nvoalth,  manyjofothem  at  leait,  were^  iinitiode- 
^eiyattached  CO  b^h^^  and  unnicTcifdUytfevcre  in  the  treatment  of 
wh5>  not  able  whom  they  often  punifhed 

^jfjthic^jurgii^^pd  even  wdiu  death.  •.  ♦ 

fcpgbtiq^^^p^oVadt  wi^  fecrecy  jj  bccaufe  many 

*^op)e  mail  be'e^  at  all.  in  nvoderu  times, 

\v}terf  the  artTdF‘prmting;,*anilrfcav:^^^^^  promoted  a 

btprd  cirtulalidii'df  tncdflgeife^i^a  repubT^an  date  cjpnof^^  tp  a.  mo 
aarctiy;  <^pojed  tp'ari;  airb^ 

ei^j^^s^FViatidtftfmerr/A^  ;  mdft^klteut‘*drt3ePc(riii?dc'i^W 
WltagwJ,  oAccortbbgJyi/in  theAbegjitiVimg  of^trair  iV^^s'Wfth 
ste^twerff/geaerallyia^ccersfiilr^kU^  btfihg^  the^inflti(M<(e  8f  jtfit^dc- 
<l9a‘4ti^at).pniKdp)fi8  of.* doc  coDltidlticm'^  that^lteiiii^eebliV^^ler 
^  tp  pfu^ue  dDciAWlmoaQsm>li'nlUs!flK^ld^'^ 


pij.(  V  •  1  •  >  , 

as  dangerous  account, bf[  his  ^popularity, 
give  him  t(^  rouvh  influence and  then  it 
'fiamfh  him^for  len^years,^  by  a  yojte.  not  of  the  r 
tSmt;  bUt'  ilii^tfibufe  not  q'uite^^a  ^third  part 

which,  bn 


fitft.;b«,|(ppwn,-^d}4t  uW’^'-ih'^eneralwtdwtliqtd 
/jiboMgy 

ttngtAilbfiian?  Ttt«e  coniideratibiiSii  j^npd.to  whj^j  wi,!pr9v?xljr 
UWm  feWftif  a)^l«y  iit  WkAfeftlditf  rfefpea  oFiSiKties  and 
l^tWifterV  w69m  li 

Miosnftiiciiedpdk)  ntolier^  ¥  neftfiVaf 'fcjftnX  iff* 

tot,  'i5uetx^l£tr  iHiilaft  ihiwiytjfeillt  btfh^tnjpipf- 


^  Mtilbe  Mtherdtodvandctiir thfited)r4fihi(t^^  ti^Kiimaii 

^  fonfimcdfhY  ibnaWfaetber  fome  revohi* 
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not  made  any  cltaoge  in  my  fentiments.  If  they  ever  lbonId»:I  (ball 
iuoi\  alillingly  acknowledge  it.  t  }auii  f  ;i  r 

*  Abooi^the  middle  of  the  fcventeenth  century,  ^  p^^y^ih  Engird 
of  republicans,  cr  rather  of  thofe  whofe  meaning  as, to  ^evd 
diminutions  of  men  in  political  fociety,  murdered  the  ktng»  abolifhed 
the  peerage,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  their  favourite  form  (I 
know  not  whether  to  fay)  of  govemmcht  or  of  anarchy  «l^Citahe  cxpc. 
rience  of  a  few  years  proved  the  fchemc  to  be  abfurtbpi partly^'  froa 
the  impolRbility  of  the  thing  itfelf;  partly,  from  tfaerutnbiHous  views, 
cf  the  rmgleadere  in  the  rebellion,  who,  when  they  to 

power,  would  not  return  to  republican  equality ;  i^^d  [partly,  .no 
doubt,  from  the  extent  of  the  empire,  which  mai^ii  .wpodiblc.to 
colled  the  /entiments  of  the  whole  people ;  and  uq^eu  to  lake  that 
for  a  majority,  which  might  have  only  the  appeWajicej'prone  Kyea, 
uowj  there  are  not  wanting  among, us  perfons  whcT not  only  afF(\H'to 
admire  republican  government,  for  which  no  bodj^  wodld  blame  them 
(as  finiple  admiration  can  do  no  political  mifchief)/^btitinfinucite,  that 
oiir  monarchy  ought  to  be  fubvened,  and  a  reptrblic^cftabHlbed  in  its  | 
room/ But  before  this  conceit,  fo  fraught  with  confuiiow,  robbery,  and  | 
jnaffacre,  bef  allowed  to  influence  a  quiet  Chrlftiany  a  prude« 
man,  he  vnll  ferioufly  confider,  whether  republic^^  or  fuch  a  conftitor  I 
lion  as  the  BritiO,  be,  in  thefe  days,  and  in  this  pavtj  of  ,tlie  wurldj  j 
the  prcierable  fexm  of  policy;,  whether,  and  on  wha^occafioris,  tha 
n  igion  of^the  New^  -Teliamept  authoriies  the  dej^ru^iou  of  lawful 
rulers  and  dutiful  fubjefts  ;!,and  how, far  the  teachers  pf.this  dodrine  j 
may  tc  afluattd  by  djfappointcd  ambition,  a  turbulent  fplrit,^,  attach- ! 
ment  to  a  party  cr  to  a  theory,  envy  of  thofe  in  fuperior  ftation,  ora 
deiire  to  pain  eitlicr  a  name. by  vending  paradoxes,  .ox. popularity  by  | 
endeavj^uring  to  provoke  the  cenfureof  the  law.— To  clan. our  againft  | 
the  Irkquality  d  cchditiortJ^in  m'onaichical  goveriitocnt,lmay  bci 
popuUr  topic;  and  among  people  fond  of  novdty  and  fpccuianon; 
and  aioong .thofe  who  I&nqw  rot  that  political  ^equality  ds;  impofiiblc, 
and,  though  poilible,- would,  not  be  Expedient ;  it  mayhave  influence. 
But  if  diverfity  of  ranks  contribute  to  public  good,  as  in  monarchy 
(1  mean  free  monarchy^  it  certftnly  does»^ta  exclaim,  '  W  hy  Ihould 
that  fellow  walk  before  me  and  be  called  Lcrd^  while  I  am  only  5/>, 

not  ntagnaaimny,  but  the  pc^iyi St. pride  ofias 
ap4ijiulc^  et^ma^iut^us ;  which 

asitP/cj^qdsjo  do,  fccw5, 

1  rii  4 JwC  p^rd  mqderi;>,  r^pupltqans  oeciaim  git  ine  proiperity  ot 
^omi?  qnddf  qpnluTs,  ‘sjiid  d  tnglaud  uiidof  CTiVcK  Gromwdl.  Buj 
/t^ubl^c  a.f0niiiltd6h$  £f6vc'rnment,a« 


]Foit<idatcly4?6^  itation,  1 

welt'fenbv^,  -Aad ril  is  alfohvvlhknownl'Thaf 'BwglanO^ri^  the 
vad  betwcMul|ealeaclvof  Ohail#8>aadithe  reftiirutibbiof  hislfon* 
hs  profpo'Uy^^AOC  tothe  froettoidiofM  gpvernjiiehtillMitio  twocti^ 
CiiUcaaiitircly  different  ^  to  the  grant  abilities  of  a  few  individual 


to  he  uhfpwided,  ‘  aiid 
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t$CrqinwcH,  Blake,  and  fome  others;  and  to  the  Protestor's  arbi- 
triry  adniMtekfioii.  ’  Whac  was  repubiitan  in»tlie.ftaie,  if  there  was  *' 
ink  any  thing  republican,  had  no  efteSt,?ab  Icath  no  gopd  etfcSl 
defpoticai  in  Croni\ycll -happened,  from  ihe.circumkances  of 
t|^fltte,Uo^have  Very  great 'efledsiai  In  fail^  England  was  never 
i^^blicin than  under  Cromwell/*^ ^  ' 

1\  ti  i:  ,  :  "  ^  ‘i'ln  ,  '  .  *: 

governnKiu^  jscoikI^  by%an..acS:ount  of 
the  mortarchic^ifyltenoV  and' ofrthe^  Britifti  conftkution  ;  hut' 
into  a  moW^fiiHiwte  coiifideration  of  jthisr  branch  of, the. work  It 
is unncecffary’tb  eot^r^  as  it  tf^ts ^Atopies  famcHarto  the  moft 
uninformed  reader/*  . '^.3'  01  .0^1  Jrfi'ov/  • 

^Undfet'  ^the  head  of  logic  the  DoSJior  irtclude^J'  merhbt^,  •  rhe¬ 
toric,  and  jud^crtt /'and  the  forOief  ofthefe  three  hHving  bceh 
confidered  In  the  firft  voWme^of^the  work,’' he' dwells 
ticularly  on  the  two  latter.  whole  this'^  fourth^  patt 

abounds  jn  ingenious,  <elegant^^  ^rid  pleafant  cfitiGlTih, 

(Afferent  kinds  offprpfaic  and  pdptklal^cornpofition  *p.re  p'qihted 
ouiii  and  occafionalorcmarks  introduced  upon  U'uch'(Wr, iters  aa 
have  excelled  In  both;  The  oblervations  are,  in  general, '^.eini/ 
nently- calculated  to  dired;  the  judgment,  and^form  the  taftef*  of 
youth;  and' though<our  limits  will  not  permit  us -to  enterinto 
amore  particular'detail  of*  them,  yet  as  fuch-we  fecomniend 
them  to  the  public  attention.  '  Th^'* volume  'terminiites  -with 
fiuidry  remarks*  bn’  the  nature^  / atnd  extent  of- pWlofophrc 
evidence;  '  "  ^  ^  * 


n 

Art.  V II.  j  j  The  ^  HiJIory,  of  PoUticali  Tran  faSiions^  and  .of  Parties^ 
firm  the^ReJioration  o^King  Charles  the  Second  to  ' the  Deafly  oj[ 
Khig  Wiiltami^^ By  Thomas  Smtcrvilie^  /)*  D.  pp.  595*  4^^* 

‘  bbardsi  Cadcll.  rLondony>i792.  ^  - 

vd3Ti;/i>'(Ti  ill  >1  .b‘v  4  '  O'  -.  j  •!  'Jjjdr.jp  •  '  -  4o  ^  m 

f  ,  t  Ji  *  ,(ti  ^[^.Cencluded front  our  la^.  3  la  *. 

i  jIui/v  /\  »  =  •  '-0  h;»  -r'  •  .  >[;;w  W<JI=||  ;  ,1^ 

J^T  Is  thegrand  itira  of  the  prefent  worlc^  as  avowed  im  the  pre^ 
*^laCeto^h,'td^Viiidicate  the  honour  of  King  VVilliami^  ^Many 
‘  iflfertions  of  that  author,^  fays  Df  V^omcryille  there  fehcemin^ 
[Mr,.Macpherfon,^‘  ‘ highly,  derogatory  to  the^honolif  of/’King 


publifli'<^  inbis  owb  cbjle^liba 
■  oiilateipapers^.nii^  X.bavc  in  my  hiwblc’attcmpts 

^tciivindicate  calpmnialedn merit, {and  to  eftablilh  thc:  caufc>f 
^lnith^^I?(hould^flatter  myfelf^ithetithis  work^may  not  be  coa.^ 
^iidered  as  unfeafonable  ot  fuperftiioits^’i  Let  us.  lce,i  therefore, 
'’•^biVijni  r.  ic  0:  ;  whether 

f{  •  • 


vjamej^  vellelS  In  theTexel,  fctiiincd’^for  the  fer- 

^.vi<ie  of 'MoVi mouth,  contrived  delays^^ in  order  Uhai  ikey 

<^Thefe'  furely  are  fo  many  links  additional,  In '  the 


4!  either  of  them HcWus -admit?  the’ fa£f,  and  only' trifles 
with  the  inference.  ^  ‘To  ^Monmouth^s  refiding  at^Arrriterdam, 


r^proyes-A?r  CO 

Fon^s  account,^ 


wbich*^  airthiVis  fevelled 


the  utmoft  difpatc 


(^affair  which 


s  j  -  and when" Mortmbuth^  amvcd’  in 


Romcrville^i  Hiftory  of  Poiiti^l  Trcmfetfi^s. 

jfferved,  imWiibuf,  and  were  deafly  calculate#  as 

prc;.>ar  tory  fti  |)S  lo  pi>riticai  purpofes.'^  He'  md^ed'mtift.be  ]^'- 
l*riciily  fee  ih?8.— D*Avau5i  alfd  aflerts,  m 

?Dr.  6^ own  account,  that,  ‘i^irj^m^the  news^of  the 
«  dt^th  of  GHailes  II,  the  Prince  was  fliur  up^in  rld^  cbhfiilta- 
^  tl<-n-with'IcjonnMnilh,‘  at‘midm^tr^  that,  jafttrr  *hfis  ^depafture 
^,ro  fte  '  maintained  a^cfenftant  corj^f^dridfence'^with 

^  ftir.'^BeniifK^fcV  the  Prince^^^greateff  tohfidafk  V^tha’t  he  aftcr- 
^  wards  rt^torned  to  Amjierdcim^  where  he  lived  incognito,'^  and 
^^'  fntfile  tin  lieeifury  prepdrafi^m  for  his  expedition^  ihto  England  ; 
*  circtimftances*  tno  imprrtaiu  to  efcape  the  knowledge'  of  the 
«rPrince;  iwho,’*  when  applied  to  bySkdtoni*  the  antbaffiidbriof 


chain  of  evidence ‘againft  William" j  and  cven^cobi'c  clofe^  to 
the  leading  point  of  all.  How  then  does,Dr?  SbmcfYijle  repel 
their  force?  Vrould/  he  leplies'^to-fflefriidriight^^^^ 

tfcrencc^betWecrt^ 'the  Prince  and  M6hhiouth,''f‘’mxjrtd3fy^CQn- 


ind  making  preparations ^theresfor  ^invading ’England,’  he  fays 
‘nothing^at  aM.^-  7'o  the  Prince’s  deliy*  in  ftopping  the  two 
t  veflefs,  bc  ’fcpHcs,  that  this  ^  Was  tHe  proper  duty  or  the  court 
iof  admiralty  at  Amftcfdam,  ahd-tbe  btanie  or  not’  doing  it 
•^falls  to  ks  charge  t%*‘‘  But  hc  ’forgietsV  that  the  Vdry  ^plica- 


■  and'of  which  ^  *nuft  fay  1<  rs' -li'dt  - ytt  Shaken  hi'^the  'flightefl: 
tieeree.  ‘'Skelton— applied  t6  the' States ’and:  the'Tyincfe  ”of 


-^Ucngdi  obtained but  it  wds  defekfid  by  ihe  rtince^'^ in  whpfe 
^  departments^ SiS  admiral.^  the^fcr?r«//^'^/’ff  lay\.^  ^^hi^'i'i'^Clear 
and  convincing.  But  let  us -add, ’that  Df.  'Sbm^rvBlc  Has  ap- 


he  found  his**frigate  under  'ah’Wreft ‘by* the  State?,  but  the 
af  ^'Orange  ivai'  he ' [Monlptmfn 

•^'that,  ta  pleafe  tiw  [the  rrincel,'  'A/  [Montnbuth,]  ''augh Ad  break 
^^through  hit  fe»fww»^5'Jj*—Rmg  James  allb,  we'rb^airt  bur  au- 
•  thor,  ^  in  pofttive  telWS  afcribes  the  inVafion  hy^Klohmouth,  to 

.liiiiL  -1  ^  n  '  I'  .  '.'  lii.-'  -i::  •;<>/*  ) 


*  P.  i68.'  '  t'Pri^a.  .  1  Ibid.  §  Hi/l.  I.  439. 
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T'irr'itn- 


tioO)  |ie.  obliged  v^ji%  nihen  <ilfnet^ft  9ai  Ji4ormiouth, 

H«  pwitfts4,ili§,Puk^,i^rj!  day  aftiertdi»»e'r,--/9;,r«cirio 

ciuHUy-^ncfs]nJ^^iyfite^partments^  HiJ  eVcn  obMgedher 
t9  Ucrn  titrate  an  b^u(b  Manmautff,  'loved  that  amuji- 

ment.^J^n  estraoirdlp^iry,  a  princeis^  Mary’s  decency 

and  virtue*  iwidi  h,er 


ij*on  pattcBS  on 
rfqpi^lmes  oi))  onfy^^'fCofnetimcs 
,.-5WdiwJ<>>^t'8h4  eyeiyindec&it  la»i- 
$e>nciLerVji)|c'}(^IWe»,  ,^ay,jtWf he 


order  to  plcafe  Charles ;  ^d 


Somcrville^x  HiJiorj' pf  Political  TranfaUUns. 

Ijis  diclaitatiitn^  and  the  promifes  he  made  tdfome  of  thi  confederate 
princes,  He'^certainly  undertook  his  expedition  Into  England, 
with  the  that  it  might  terminate  in  his  elevation  to  the 
throne^  toen  when  he  engaged  and  promifed  to  the  contrary, 
r  *  the  promt fes  and  engagements  of  his  declaration  t*’^‘^'To  this 
•volting  kind  of  vindicothn  we  cannot  refrain  from  applying  the 
rords  of  FiiiftafFr  ^  call  you  that  backing  of  your  friends?  a 
plague 'upoti  ftich  backing!  give  me  them  that  will  face 


36?  f  Sc^rville'j  Hifiory  of  Political  TranfitOipnSf 

*  the  couniel  ^nd  afUftance  of  bis  fon>in-law.|^/  .|io%  then  is 
this.  Arong  teftimony,  refuted  ?  By  obferyiRg^ihait)  *■  t^e  re> 

*  marks  contained  in  the  life  of  Janies-^^e 

when  he  is  expressly  laid  before, ^to  have  Ipoken.  in  ppfitive  terms. , 
This  is  fuch  a  trtacbery  of  argunwi^auun,  aS|  rains  the  caufe  at 

®?ce.  w  'iViK  •  \f  %  ..  ,  . 

But  let  us  adduce .  one,,  erguoaept,  more  <froi|^X)r.  Somer¬ 
ville.  ,*  The  offer  which  theTrince,  rnade- by  Beptinck,’ lie*' 
tells  US}  *  of  ferving  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  the  troops  againU) 

*  Monmouth,  is  a  fufficient  confutation  of.  his  bang  concerned 

*  in  that,  expedition Yet  this  , very  argupaepf, has  already 

been  preclud.cd,  by  tMt'.iVery  biftoryttq  which,, this ,^mes  for¬ 
ward  as  a  forpial  antagqpift.  u*  The.  great  ohje^,of  the  Prince 
‘  of  Orange  was,’  fays  B/lr.*  Mf«^erfon,u*otp,«w|ff  «. 

*  cejfary  to  the  King  of  England^  through  the  progrefs  of  Mosimouth. . 

*  He  even  .offered  his  fer vice:  to  James,;  .but;; th^  prince  chofe 
‘  to  encounter  his  enenpcs.i^ope, ,jfaihef  , than, tp  truft.  fuch  a 

*  friend  in  bis  kingdom,  at,, thefbeadj  of. p,'jefj>4ar.  force 
Wei  have  thus  reviewedithc  rojun  reafbps,  of  ^pmerville, 
haye  found  them  very  deficieptfi(iiKihg-.^iiliap..can'  derive  no 
honour,  and  our  author „cap  .acquire  .no  cr^U;,  ..from  tZv/r  via- > 

dication..  ^  .  ,i  - -n;:ifti»-*iiL  ;  imi  bne  Ijf  n 

‘  In  one  inftance,’, remarks, Dr^Stomerville  very  ingehuoufly, 
— ^  the  declaration  of,  the,  Prince  may  feem  Jia^e  ,to  ^e  charge 

*  of  falfebood  and  calumny  namely,  ,  in  ,wb;t  .refpedls  the  fup-^ 

*  pofitious  birth  of  the  Princq  pfQW;aies»  ,.  'Vy’hether  William 

*  .really  believed  this,  — ^we  capnot  pretend  ^  determine.  The 

‘  guilt  alledged  baje  and  asfoeiofu  that  he  ought 

*  not  to  have  fet  his  band  accurate  examination 

*  of  the  evidence,  and  a  full  eopyi(^ion  . of  its  being. well  founded. 

*  — Tnany  perfon  urhq  nbw^expniines  die  evidence,  of  thjs  fuf* 
*.  picioo,  -  it  lyill  not  appear  to,, have  been  at  any  daw  fufficient. 
*}to  have,ipduced  the  eonvpSiion  .ef  ^^n  unprejudiced  mind,  i,  It 
‘  affords, P:  %ong  prefupipiupift  tbat  Williamjviewed.it  in  the, 
*.  £une  light,  as,  b^  never,  irim^der  encouraged  any,  4ny«;Vy  with 
‘.  tefpe^rto  ^,,b|rth.pfitbeiy.iuce^f Wales;  .wjpeb, .if-it  had 

*  been.repdofy.d  even,jdM<i^t/y/,).niuQK  have,forti&^  his  title  to  the 
*, thfone.it >iw>d  into  whieby  ^expcefsly  fpid,ia  his  declaratioi% 
^  cjunejm  iAquire...«Here  thep^  Dr,,  Scmefville.iSj  more  candid 
4ian  conGfleait,  podvgivcs  upnhi&vherO|^ip,,^|cridcal,  point  of 

hqUPur..,.,o  svKf'  s'giniii  lr>  =)no  v  ■  h,  n: 

4.,‘,,l  here!  js  no.di$culcy  ip  vmd)C?dag-^h?  tor^ency  and  ho 


^  nour  from  any  impeachment  of  them,  for  his^ 

afeending  the  throne,  as  If  it  HacTbeen  contrafjT  to  the'wo'rds  of 
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3^4  Somerville*/  Hijtary  if  PalttUal  7h4infiitti»nu 

have  been  pebliihed  *-y  an  argument. too  childiih  for  Mfutarion, 
Yet  WUliam '.would  never  .have  confontedito^ibGti' ati  |)j 
adds,  booaufo  the  publication  would  blaft  his  fotr  fomef  .)  aho. 
tber  argument,  that  favours  only  ofi  the  pedantryr  of ‘^the  fdiooL 
and;  has  no  fmack  lin  it  o£  the  knowledge  of  th9  world.  '  'Thea 
tlie  fdence  of/cotemporaryjaadi;later>writersH8  alledgdd't  t 
he  has  already  told  usyetbat  this  very  charge  Wab^dblhjuely  in. 
hnuated  immdiaUly  tftrr.  Jbe  '.caaclujhn  of'th*  paace  y I  llnd  wbtn  If 
it, had  been  even  .proclaimed  then, 'as  he  inftantly  fubjoiiisj'he 
fhoujd,ni/  have  btUnvadihe He  next  'produces  the  Me. 
tnoirs  of^  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  in  oppofitton  to  the  {bury  ;’ W- 
caufe  they.faytthe  propofal  was  made  to*  James' by  Lew|»,  was 
rejed^  by  James’s  fueen^  not  (as  the  Life  lays)  by  James'  him* 
fp^,.,and  not  bafore  but  the;  peace ;  incidents  Of  variation 
merely  fsircumuantlali  and;so'.waya  aiHedirtg 'the'  fubftance'of 
tbe  whole<<  *  'It  is  probabl^^Bdd  the  ^Memoirs  however,  *  that 

*  what  he  [Lewis]  bad  fakh  had  hew  pr-0Uioi^\'il»fuketi  vMh 

\,4^}a  Prftxacidf  Oraiigt*\ '  TheiMemoirs  thereme  turn  dir«£tly 
againft'thoir  citer.  ..Bux^hetcan  ftill  beat  them  baefc^i' for  they 
di^not  fpeak  with  .  only  I  faying  it  Is  ^  With 

fuch  poor  (hifts  and  (iibtejrfoges'does  prqiidice -encounter  real 
fon  Buiivet,  bo\wev«r,  isycitechito  prove^the]6/r‘rt  confr-rencts 
at  the  treaty  for  peace,  to  haine  been  aboutthe  dowry  of  James’s 
queen.  4-i  wben.ithis  fa£tisitr:ue  in  itfel^  y^vi^t-aiacii^va  nf  tht 
ath/ri  suod;  .wben.-Torcy.sis  .iitiallyudted:with  tWo? others,  to 
prove  the  dowry,  and' otj&erjpoiwtiito  have  been  Ciuivafred  ^ 
ineSeflu^y  has  Dr.iSon;yerville  here  laboored^^co  vindicate  the 
memory  of  his  hero }  and  foveryifeeble  dohis  a%ument8  appear,' 
upon  a  foir  nnalyfis  oftthentliici  to  ay  j  ni  ((liltiorn  w  i>'? 
,,  V  It 'W9SjprO|)ored,*!feniadoslldie  Do^r  .ini  whkt' we  lhall 
lAajte  oucvlaft  extra^i.froml  hinh^  */ito'wark  epon^their  [die 
^  'Highlan^sJ  fears,  byoholdtng/iout.'an 'exampht^ofiferror/ 
*.  whiph. Wiks.-elfoi  SkiharfM'ifltha  Kmg  [iWiilknv]^. 'aikl'carried 
*^,mtaekpCUcLqn  w'vdifiuh  >irta(haren$  and  atroiiiluiiit<tui^iicih 

-a>  i^led>3^otlaod  wi^b^olV^  and'^doe  a^daapipsuuiid-lo-his'Ti* 

*  p^t^it/iify-bp^  at  Jbmtt.'Bn/i  .qbngd  i^]f’^/iiiThff  t>o^r  then  de-^ 

feribep  the  horrible  mefiacre  ofiGlencot  and,  wr  an  dpptndixat' 
th^  .pq^  to  throw  olEtbe  deed  .from  dad'Kiiiged  his  sih 

nifters.  *  VVheh 'we  obfetivofodb  axdnabiinsiibtveir  ittaiice,*lK 
rj^quirks  et-fhe'clofe,  ^-..futliKpfemsditieecb'am^phrievering'  vie* 

*  leoce^vin  ibvl^^^ho  advikdwipdiiervedrtlie  KiJt^  <hre  need  net 

roqourfe  to  the  fvppwiiuoiiiofsaay  adfefBnt  etWlty  in  bit 
•»  .  ,  .TjdJl  k  ii.‘iw  .yioilul  fn  .niv'jm  b^^t;^qqf  'if' 

,*  P.  44<t.  t  Ibid.  t  P.  449i-  ‘5  *  45  - 
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to  .s^eountfor.  the  malTacre  at  GJeiied.  ‘  He  muft 
jr  have  beeitciUo  .an, uncommon  jdegree,.  fufpicioUs  ana  Wary,'  if 
tjve  had.av^ii^ed  the  fnare.’-  He  was  fo  fufpicious'und  (b  wary^ 


femove-a//  blame. from 'his  condOtff  in -this 
if  .iatW'bnHf  guilty  of  indolence  aixl  cai<eleif)iers,  in  con- 
iftofiitgrM*  in/hrtflSms  fa  .horrid  and  bariareut  i  in  hvt  inquiring 
)^^t9y.ibt  .em)t»^anm  of  thh'foyent.,  inimediately  after  it  bap*- 

.not -.iifiidiing  funijhmmt  ti^n  the- perfons^  to 
jirho'tu  4lie.  guilt was  applied^  by  the  commiffioners.  The 
i,  mafiacfe'of  Qlenco^^if  not  a  crime  jn  William, "‘Wiis  Certainly 
<jf  the-  greateft  .misfortunes  of^  his  reigm  ^'-The  ebni- 
fginiflioners  found- there  was/DOthing'. in  the  KingVinlhoffions 
t  w  warran«.-the?comniitting  of  the 'flaughter*.’*  This  vindi- 
icfldpn  qf  WilliSkp»  .er  rather,  this  extetmafiort->Df  his'  guilt, is 
yi,;'MntraditSlory..aetiXj  islfirivdlbus.'^  I'liere  was  nothing  in  the 
i^v^Uj'inJhu&iom  tii  iwarrdht  the  (laughter,  we  are  told  hy  the 
autljioctv^wh^  4a$  nfotnent.  preceding  -  cenfured .  him '  for 

barbarous^  uid  who 

ba^p(evioully.to)d)1i(S^  .'that  .thX'  deed  ’  was'  *  authbrifed- by  tlfo 
A-tlowht-isiniifed  -whether  'this  was  -  or  was  nof  ‘a 
l^itrkne’viAJ^.i^ing^  byehe  very  man,*',  who  in  'the  very’fame 
^tl|MfayS'*h«  IStiwg  ioot  ovUyxiufmted  .|to'  the  ’terlwbus'  and 
hptrMhhiiShjni^iQns,  '!^  jievfer  inquired  into' the  Circumftance* 

3>ty  bf  thofe  who 

Xtr-e  HjpiiMied-aut^byifh*  iriqain  others. ^  He  ■thus,'*  in  '^the 
eye  of  naorality,  in  the  eye  of  hi(lory,‘^ook  thef'whble  cri.ni- 
a^lfy  upoi)  bimfelh  i<  But  for iall  theie' a-ils  Dr.*  SomerYHle  very 
(e^erly'.'qcqofos  him,,  only  of  'tt  indoleiice  'and  ^careleffneg  / 
Vtcy-^t  wof<tf:fucely,  for.veryihaFd>a61k»ns.  And  yet'his  anta- 
^ii.Mr.^Ma«pher^ijhad/pc«cl«ded  pH  poffibitify  of  vindica- 
tjAi]SQj|Ui>peffiDiUty  of  .extenuation  }‘^by  afiuring'Us  ’(ironi  the  in-. 
<lwry,pfstllO:W«g'‘i!«i00tn>ilfionej8  abore^itHat  ‘  as  '^/r 

^*tva:ei;grwi^iCi)r)ftq  faYed5hlryT»»plt,T#?/tfflW‘_,^^«/  ihexOttr- 
SlWWiiihOfb  i«^«(Vlr  ,aMi 

*>^«iis4be,£>11^0ir-  io  hislattemfXj^'even  to  A/^W  the  Ihrattjbf 
^lftlliMhJfli^s;dr*adfoideed  of  Hood  ’  ’i-'-'U'i 

.(Having ^iditi^^<twe;take  lour foial’  leave  of'the'atlthori '  ^  We 

of  'tbis'wbtkj,' when  We' wrote'  the  two^atife- . 

CQncarniqgtitiothahlWe  can  fay  we'do'now.'  He 
'l»eii  appeared  moving  in _hift2[Zt..^‘^^  }’£*  dignified. 
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Art;  Vlili ''  Thr^FePrtaie^^MePiUri  Seie^ -(^nvirfatk^^^ 

pp.  497.  Small  8 VO.  i  6s.'  fctv^  Lon- 

«  «>  ’^011^**17^3*^^'  **  *y^4*-.*  i'-  f  iiVi- 

■■t>  }  _  :ii  i-'  ‘  I  ijCl.  V.i.  >  ►  ^ 

^  Matron,  caUed/probablf^  front -h^r  m  qualitic?, 

‘Amanda,  ufcd  to/^^bje -her  chU^  afternoon, 

:and  drre(9[  their  'convc;riauotv  toTuch  fubje^s  ^.iwbuld  once 
improve  ^e  heart  and  uikkrftaf^ing.^uBy  (kgr^s  .the  fociety 
fincrea£hg,  by  the  addition  of  otHer  young  poopie,  aud  its  meoi- 
:bers  arriving  at  maturer  y^rs^the iubjeds^ difcouxl'e  were  more 
;e)evatecl,and  became  not  unworthy  of  pubKir  nbtice.^  Another  rea- 
•fon  for  poblicatibn  was,  th^itiany  'applteation^’ibr  admtiTion  into 
^the  focictjr.*  This  being  incbttfiftcnt’wfth  the  fclefif  nature  ofAc 
inftttution,*Honoria  ( one  of  rtsmettibcrrs ) has  here  gitcrf the  worid 
fuch  minutes  of  fome  of  the  epnverfations  as  may*  inftruft  her 
readers  in  the  means  of  ‘forniihg  fimilar  (bcietie^.  "Such  is  the 
account  gi vent  us  of  Ae  origin  6f  this  publication,*  which,  wc 
take  it  for  granted,  is  true  ^  ^if  not,  'we  ihuft  admit  that  the  de* 
iign  is  Rood  in  itfeli^  and  mayierve  as  a  ufe^  model  for  the 
.means  or, producing  good  neighbourhood,  rational  converfation, 
and  an  agreeable  inode  of  conveying  inftruAUnu  *  Biography 
.  makes  by  fantheomoft  confiderable^part  of  the  w6rk  and  the 
‘  charadcfs  are  fcleftcd  with  i5>  much  "judgihentj’^asn to  produce 
oMervations  Equally  ftrikiitg  and  Inftfudive. 

.  -iThe  fiHJ^cjonvefationji^  On  the  Inlltieii^of  ^Educirtion,  intro- 
'’^dttces  irtte*  Duke  ‘of  Barg^ndyv  <bd  ‘of  MVth;‘irtid 

pupil  of’ thc^ celebrated, authW^d^  ^ejeniachut  feebnd 

•is  a*fketci‘o(f  tlic  ArcKbilhop^s  life*  Tliefc  two 
UOTcly  j  well  ,cmftru£led,  and.  contain 'all  Inform- 

aSion^at  the  period  to  wMclv.‘they*inela^|.giye9,^^Opportuni7 
,of  ineroducingci '  Fromntj^ilatter  i.wefiiteU 
.urhidL.may  gtve  a  good  kka  of  the  the  wbol« 

is  carried  on;  *  *''’3  o  ig  dw 


inarch  of  thought  and  language.^  Nor  ihould  we  ibave  lowerd 
our  opinion 'Oi  ium,  if  *  we  iiad  not  happejied>ttar/rurptv\.,ind 
^therefore  refoived  10  examine^  fome  of  the  pai  ty.»pail'ages.iaiiis 
hiftory.  In  doing  this,  we  have*  found  bis  prejudices  violent, 
and  his  reafon  flattering.  His  ^nted.oppofition  to  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon,  impar  congr^ui  A^hilli^  has  only  fexved^  to  hurt  hhn- 
felf.  The  dart,  which  he  launched  with  eagef  h'artd  againft  the 
armour  of  Achilles,  has  been  beaten  back  with*  fuch'  force  hern 
that  invulnerable  mail,  as  to  ftrjke  the  very  fend^,  and' fix  iCiVK 
•deep  10  his  llelh**  ^  .  **’•*  '  tit  ■!ov*>n^,i  *  . 
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The  Female  TiJcniyr. 


His  great  Aiccefs  id  ihia  miniilry  fpread  ivide  his  repotation^and 
Tendered  him  known.  |o  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  r  Occupied  with  the 
{chimerical  lidea  of  abdiihing  by  fcorcei .  throughout  Im  dominions, 
die  tcformed  religion,  that  monarch  fele&ed  Fenelon  to  undertake  a 
miiJion'in  the  provinces  of  Saintonge  and  Aunts,,  for  the  converfion 
*gf  heretics.  jFenelon,  inftead  of  flattering  bis  deluded  fovcrcign  by 
in^abjeft  fubihiflion,  <refufed  to  undertake  the  office,  if  ii^was  to  be 
fupported  by  military  force :  he  boldly  declared,  that  he  would  con¬ 
vert  only  by  perfuafion  and, arguments,  not  by  perfecution  and  the 
(word;  and  that  he  would  reprefent  God  not  as  an  objefl  of  terror, 
but  as  the  benevolent  father  of  his  creatures.  Even  the  bigotted  ifio- 
Inarch  approved  of, that  li^rality  .of  fentiment  which  he  wanted  hira- 


frif;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  ipirit  and  toleration  of  Fenelon, ; that 
taK>  provinces  were/exempted/fomithe^df^fol  perfecudpoa^vhi^  dc- 
laged  with  blood  dwpthcr  parts  oCFranceir.'irR  ;  r\ 

.  «-  On  his  return  to  Paris,  after  having  prefented^ihunielf  once  at 
court,  he  refumed  hb  former  office,  andt continued  hb.  inAruAioue 
to  the  new  converts.  His  great  talents  and  Arid  moralsiopened.  to 
him  the  profptd:;6f  the  h&heft  prefcr0tdntr''but  he  wasTo  inaUentive 
hTpaying  hb  courtfo  thoic  in  power,  ritat  having  been  n^nied  by  the 
"Hag  for  the  brfh6^C;pf*PDitierf',  Hit  nomination  was  revoked  before 
kwas  madepdWie.  ’^iut  hife- reputation  ns* a  preacher,-  a  good 
and  a  rcli0lar,(iiipenfed  to  fuch  a^degree,  that. without  thelleafl  foli- 
citation  on  his^pmt,  he  was  aj^ointed  preceptor  to  UieJ>ukcs  of  Bur- 
gaody  and  Bersy«  «;He  iOwed»tKb  appouitovsnt' folely  ^  the  Duke  of 
c>.S^auvilliera,  goyerj^t  ^of  the  young  Jprinces  |  who  was  fo  ftruck  with 
.^btaJentSf  thf  churmsiof  his^converiation,*diat 

[  hCtl’ecomm^^^  hbn  as  the  only,  pprfon wiio  was i  capable  of  chb  ink- 
portaot;truft*,‘|:fp;  ^  -^v  ’v-  ^ 

.  4  *  {^epclon  entered  with  enthufiafm  on  thb  laborioib  and  delicate 
office.  \  To  giVc'^upbis  own  comforts;'  and^to  devote  himielf  folely  to 
(he government ^vhis  pupil ;  hot .t6‘ utter  a  word*which  wasnota 
kiibn/not  to^perfbrm  an,a6lion*whicl:i‘'^was  notran  example ;  tb  rc- 
'ftmd  htdPtf  mi  high  ftationf  thal’^  might' lay  before  him  its  du^ 

( ties!  *  to  annihilate  his  pride  y  to  (x>mbar  tliofe  paffimswlnclr  flattery 
\4Bcqmges,  and Jeradicatethbfe  vices  Whicbvare  p^uiiar^to  ^m^court; 
ymimprQv'e.lrim  Without  loflng  hb  edhidenoe^^o  correfl  him  u^thout 
hit{ftkn4lhip^*  K^onlcioafnels  of  his-diity,aiMl 

to  diininiih.the  coniupnfoefsiof  fhi^  powers,  in  .p  tq  de- 

.jtfbe  hU;pum(,  Ws»t;QW5yf#  ncr 90idaence>^fu^  w  duties 

bwFf.flelQn ;  whpm  the  monar^  taid,  •  1  give 
t  yoOinXilou  r  .an4  t9  w>pm^t^‘pebpTe,eTi‘c^^  ^Gwclis^a/fikbcr..'  ^ 

'  ‘  Pencil  6ad  w.cpncifiaje.^  thfe'prihclpatperfdhfWho 

wcte^eiStitti^cSIfn  p^tducatWh  aD<l’‘hotffehdIa!ofthc‘prineej  to  per- 
thl^toHtfToIJwv  prififciplcs-aTTd-roethod  whfoh  Ire  had 

utnihA  tymcevtuhd'Mrmcm^^^  reigned  amongft  them  ; 
^dicreiwiu/.iidillmiggloftmi^^^  jedoufyr  no  one  attempted 

to  flatter  the  prince,  or  to  fupport  him.  when  he  had  aded  wrong, 

‘  ‘  Hi* 
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•  Hit  plm  for  tfce  rducttion  of  the  Puke  Of'Burgmid/  w^s  I 
nuftcrpieceof  jodgmenc ;  only  calculated  perhaps, (  for  c)  e  educatic^ 
of  a  prince,  and  peculiarly  adifitcd  to  the  temper  and  difpolition  of 
Mi  royal  pupil*  When  he  was 'promoted  to  the  charge,  he  found 
his  pupil  haughty,  imperious,  paffionatc,  or  rather  furious  to  excefs, 
upon  tne  mM  trifling  oppoiition  to  his  will,  Inffead  of  endeavour! 
iug  to  combat  this  paffion  by  arguments  or  advice,  Fenelon  ordered, 
fitat  on  thofe  occafions,  bis  ftudies  and  amufements"  fitould  be  imme. 
diately  fiifpended  ;  that  all  who  approached  him  Ihould  wear  an  ah 
of  the  deepeft  melancholy,  and  maintain  the  moft  profound  filence. 
The  youi^  prince  finding  himfelf  thus  avended  by  all,  difgufted  \vitk 
hit  own  company,  and  confidered  as  unworthy  of  any  rational  occu- 
pation,'BeTer  failed  to  acknowledge  his  fault,  and  requeft  his ‘pre. 
ceptoefa  fbrgivcnefi.  ^Fenelon  received  his  repentance  with  compla¬ 
cency  ;  ^nilv  rmefented  to  him  that  fuch  violent  paflions  weald 
leiKier  himfeu  nhiiappy,  no  left  than  thofe  about  him  t  and  that  be 
wroold  become,  by  his  caprices  and  fury,  an  objeA  'of  coni^ernation 


/ 


»m1  tenor* 


Although  Fenelon  had  formed  a  mutir  fyiftem  of  education,  yet 
he  concealed  that  plan  in  the  moft  jimiciciis  manner;  and  though 
wvery  thing  was  in  reality  the  tfk&  of  ddtgn;  hi  appeared  the  efled 
of  chance,  and  derived  from  the  cafual  impulfeof  the  preftnt  mo¬ 
ment*  He  had  no  regular  hours  for  application  i  yet.all  hours  and 
all  places  were  made  fubfervient  to  the  prince's  improvement  and  in- 
'  ftm&ton ;  at  dinner  or  at  phsy,  riding  or  walking,  or  in  company,  his 
cariofit^  was  continually  eaaced  by  cafoal  hinu^  and  remarks  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  oourie  of  the  moft  defultory  converfation :  thefekiscs 
led  to  qotftiottf  and  explanations;  ,af  the  prince’s  defire  a  map  wai 
to  be  examined,  or  a  hiftory  confultcd ;  and  his  ftudiet  were  ufually 
the  refidt  of  his  own  requeft,  aad  cbnfideri^  as^mirks  of  favour  and 
coodefeenfioa*  Thus,  by  the  imperious  force  of  education,  Fenelon 
traasfbnnad  his  royal  pufril  into  a  new  creature,  rendered  him  from 
the  inoft  haughty,  the  moft  bumble,  from  the  •  moft  ungovernable, 
thi  moft  eafy  of  control,  aad  from  mod  paffionatc  and  furious, 
the  meekeft  of  mankind*  <  ^ 

*  Eeoclon  adopted  another  mode  of  inftmAion,  which  few  precep¬ 
tors  would  be  capable  of  employing*  Upon  any  incident  or  fituation, 
whkh  was  either  calculated  to  correA  any  failing,  or  to  recommend 
aay  particabr  virtue,  he  wrote  a  tale,  a  fable,  or  a  dialogue  of  the 
dead.  In  thefe  works  Fenelon  incukated,  that  crooked  m)Ii€y  iii  a 
foveorigQ  always  recoils  upon  itfelf ;  that  to  deceive  his  fubje^s,  or 
his  enemies,  is^not  only  immoral  but  prejudicial;  that  greatnefs, 
•which  is  purtbafed  with  crimes,  yields  neither  glory>  nor  happincfs; 
thm  tyranny  is  mere  baaefol  to  the  fovereign  than  to  the  fuhjefl; 
that  a  prince  c^tn  only  find  happinefs  and  fccurity  in  the  love  of  his 
peopk ;  that  the  comolaints  ,of  fubjefiion,  and  the  cries  of  misfor¬ 
tune,  if  rejeAed,  aicend  to  the  throne  of  God ;  that  the* glory  of  s 
wife  and  pacific  prince  is  more  foiid  than  that  of  an-  unjuft  cod- 
quem^  inat  the  frenzy  of  wars  is  the  epidemic  diftemper  of  kings 


i 


and  mini jlcri ;  ^nlldthat,  except  nnd^r  the  preflure  of  nr^utaUnlami- 
in  time^  of^  peflilence  is  th^ /awItjftf.  tbQrc 

governi|if.fhe  fu^ccHs  unhappy.— y^cic  noUe  maiinii?  i^f 
policy  which  arc  fcatterid  in 

the  founded, re  marks  of  jiiftory,  P^'-dj^je.pur^qft^pi^ijpk  gg- 
ycrnmentin  0/  a  Ki^g^  wi^h  has  been 

j'iftiy  flylfd  catc<;hji/a)  of  priijcqs  j ,  ai^d  more  pa^yc\ii‘iily  in 
f^rmacliw*  maftqrplece  of  his^^nius,  ^on^  of  the  moil  original 


works  which  cvfr^appf^^ed  thje  Frcqgl^  icinguc/ 
"The  fucceed^g'^paper,  orf  cont?<in5 


tMngs. ,  TTiat*bh  the  Oracle  of  Dc4ph?>s»  has  forr/e  pa 
the  intfodudforyfpart^which'arV  ft 

aimitted  wirti'cdrtaint\;,  aaid^  pU^ht*jpot/  thereft^^^^  tgj 
ta  v^oung  people  as-fwch  ,.  ‘  Tha*QljJ  Man.npiials  Do^ 


Tha*^ljJ  Man 


Tfiai* 

h  not  without^Writ  i  an4i*‘  of  Beiwcdcrx^^cwnot 

bqtoo  much  mylftipUed,^  /Pb?  conve^jVtjon  On  Noyclv*: 
tains  fome  judicious  remarks ;  but  we  think  more  might 
been  faid  on  a'fiibjaft  facoqtinuallyabcfore  the  public^  i  Moft  of 
the  other  papers  ofr  this  voTunie  contain  characiers,  ^rtitularly" 
of  Amales  in  the  Englffti’hiftoKyiB^  ^  ‘ 

•^bc' feteond' Volume -Regf^^  with*  5Vi  Account  of  Jaqueline  of 
HsJnaUflt/ whibh  is  *mide  xthe^’ihdft^'^f.*  The  fhott  hmory  df 
Miidame  de  nsVefl  told  ;.  ^t|fat  of  Catherme  of  Arragon, 

queen  cohfort  prHenrf  tbe'^VlI^h  of  »s  a  very  faith - 

fiif  copy  of*tf^e  bNftoflanSi  pf  Shakfpeare^  The  tw'o 
fucceedlng^cpnYejraifdns,  pn  K  Qn^thc^Study 

of  Nature^*  thlpg^  in.,theip-.-  The  ftory  of 

Anne  Bolen, >  queen  cpiiftrt  Vf  fl^^tWiyJtthe^  Eightb,  is  veryex- 
a^y  told  i  bul  tjbie  nature  of  the -0011  vernation  Vi^ould  have  ad¬ 
mitted  remdrlcs^whieh  common  hi  iteey^ cannot  fo  :.will  apply. 
Ajme  Bolen  valued  her^  vtrtuel'fooHigh,»v  that  fhe  ^cHiId  dot  * 
marry  Henry  ortcil  he  was  divord#d  frorh  CatherineV  ‘ftbt  would ' 
it  not  have  (hewn  a  foftnefs  of  temper  more  c6nfift)^''wlfhThe 
ige  and  character  of  Anne'haid  'Ihl^rabfoTufely  refufed  13Fie'*^6ffers 
of  a  monarch  whom  (he  could  cf^bufe' on  no  6thef,(!?rm|‘ than 
ithe  ill-treatment  qf  ah  Thndcehf  wbm^n  ?  ^^Arine'  had^t^lh 
ttnderftanding  noito  fee  that 

Miiptte  of  the  Popcj  could  not  repair  ,th^  injury  dPiVH9;-nwry  * 
liwiiil  wife,  lior  klfen  the  crijne  own  uniting  b»fe]f  to 

Antan  who  was  already  in  pofTcffiou  of  a:VirtuQus  woman..  > 'Had 
even  been  kls  fallidious,  and  accepted  of  the  King  under' 
17  other ^name  than  that  of  wife,.fhe  might  have  fpared  Ca- 
liffihc  the  mortification  of  lofingsdl  her  honours  in  the  decline  1i5f 
^aiidprohahJy  havc  averted  the  axe  from  her  own  neck.  Thefe 
tircinnftaiiccsj-in.  our  opinion^ 'ought,  to  make  a  part  of  the 
Qonlift’g  rdle6Kons  on  this  interehing  period  of  theEngllfli 

Mc.iEV.  VOl. XXII.  NOV.  1793.  ^  ^  hiftory. 
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hiftory.  l  -The  remaining  pieces  of  this  volumet'arei“G« 

Oatharine  Parr, ’whofe  duplicity,  howeVer  pardonable, 
flie  author  (hould  have  apologifed  for,  'inftead'oPptfhegyrifin^-.. 
On  Contentment — \4»ria^Beatr  ce  d’Efte,  conf6rt  i6f'’James  the 
lid. — QijCeen-Mary,  confort  of  William  the  Illdy'-whofe  ftorr 
1§  extremely  well  told-^-On  Marriage — Oh  Dillipation.  *  Thtfe 
papers 'are  none  of  them  without  merit  vtaiid  the  whole  woric 
may  make  a  very  elegant  addition  to  a  lady’s- library.- 


low  of  the  Royal  St>ciety,  He  fettled  at  Rocking,  and  .  pracr 
fifed  as  a  phyfician  till  his  death  in  1739,  in  ihe.Soth  yeaic  ofhis 
a«e.  ■  His  Phai  inacologta  is  well„  knqwn.^j  j^n  1,730.  lie  piibt 
limed' Antiquities  of  Har,wicb 'and  Doy'€|r‘'jCourt,.!  originally 
written  by  Silas  Taylor  Dale’s  potes  form  the  greateil 

part  of  this  work.  Dale,  at^t|je' early  age.of  years,  affiftci 
Ray‘ih  colletSling  the  fyrionyms  oF.fdahts,  and  th  Yupplying 
byhiflions  for  the  Hi.ft9ria  Plantarum.  '  He.aTfo  cominunicateJ 
i^yer^  ‘papers, ^whlch  are-recofdedi  to.^tbe .Royal  Society.  61 
lins^vcfyerable  'cbaracleri^,Pir. 'Thomas  'Dale,j  pow- ‘  prafliiinj 
witn  Jo  much>?putatioh  in  London,  i.8  tHe.,linsaI.^fcend3nt,., 
Cfesiiier  37tfi  ‘menti6ns'‘Riclfafd 'B.ijadl^’ot  a^pppular  aol 


^  TheAirt^t  copter  mentions  Dr.JViljgin.^Onna,  who-« 


.  . . <:aod 

Je^,  Oxfordl^j^e  traveJ^ytdjoi^idEie  * 

,  tfe  plapts  M  coHcae'd  on  hts-idl^  wTRiS, 

:  £pgiiib"ipwi« 


lifcf.^Oh  His  return  to  England  in  1718,  he  was  Honoured  with 
the  degree  of  do6ior  of  laws  from  Oxford.  In  1721,  returning 
to  the  continent,  'at  Paris  he  found  Vaillant  in  a  declining  ftate 
of  health,  folicitous'^  to  preferve  his  papers  from  oblivion.  *  Boer- 
baave  had  been  defired  by  VaiUant  to  purchafe  and  to  publiiTi 
them.  Sherard  negociated  the  bufinefs,  and  pafled  the  greateft 
part  of  the,(ummer  with  Boerhaave  for  the  purpofe  of  arranging 
thc'p^pers.  .To *Sherard,  .therefore,  the  public  princip^^lly  owe 
the’  Bbtiiicbrf  ^fifienfe.'  ‘He  died  Auguft  12th,  *1728,  and  by 

^  "^*on 

coodttibn  that 'Dr.  Dillenlus  iHould  be  chofen  fifft  prpfe,Qbf. 

ium, 

a  hbufe  for  the  profeflbr  at  the 
Sherard,  the  brother  of  William, 

>  as  an  apothecary, 
in  London,'  and  'cultivated,  at^  Elthani  .in  Kent,  one  of  the 
richeft  gardens  England  ever  produced ;  to  which  his^  brother 
retired  after  his  return  from  Smyrna,  ^and  \vhich,'^is  immdr- 
tdifed  by  the ‘pen^of'Dillenius.*  V^His  name  frequently  ^occurs 
i  Ray*s  Synopris,*as  a  difebyerer^of^rafe  Engliih  plants.^  In 
luGc,  among  other '  elegant  and  j^lite  arts,*  ne 'was  eminently 
flled.  ^Towards  thb  end  of  his*  life'.  t1ie'^ degree*  of 
byfic  'was  conferred  on  him,  and  be  was  admitted  a^membl^*  of 
Je  College  of  Phyficians.  .  r. 

'Cha^er‘  39th  fecbrdVJdl^  Jac6y'pll!enius,  .*whp^jji^^ 
■J)armftadr,  in  Getminy.^in  16S7,  .and  ;was*  priwipgmy^cdul 
at  the  university  of  GieiTen,^  a  city  of 
DUleniiis^  publilhed  Hort^’s  Elthamenfis.  •  CRi  *this  'work 
^rPiiltneyt^tibtCs  Linnaeus'§*eul(^ium',.^  eft  opu^^ bpjtanicum 
4U0  abfolutius.mundum  non  vidit.*‘  It  contains  4l7^figurcs 
^^rfaots  alf^dfraWrt*  and  etched  by  Dlllenius  himfelf.  In  1735 
^TOnias  V^4s  adftiitted  to  the  dejgfce*bf-dodoi  in^phyficj*ai  Ox- 
0^36  Linbaeus  viated  'him.  In  174/  he  pub- 
WfSiflRu^a  Mufcoriim;  all  the  fubje^  in  which  imftWable 
^awa  and  engraven  tvitli  ftis  own  hand#  He  was 
^  A  a  2  feixed 


the’ Bbtanicon*  pafifienfe 
his  wifi  s;ave^^3POo7.  for  the  botany "^pfofeflbrlliip  at  Oxford, 


To’tfiis  eftablifliment  He  contributed  his  library,  his  herbari 
tirf'ihii  Pinaxl  He  alfo  erefted,  -  -  -  - 

cnti^nce  of  the  gate.— *  James 
‘.liras  bom  in  1666.  He  practile^  'nhyfic, 

ifL  T  ■  1  ‘  .  1  r_  1.- _ 3  A  •  ?; 


y/2  Fultncy’i  Botany* 

fcized  with*  an  ap6p!cxy  in  1747^  ywrof 

bis  age.  7'here  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  the  picture- khool  at 
Oxford.'  Dr.  Puhncy  fays,  ‘  of  thofc  whom  1  have  con verfed 
‘  with,  who  were  the  contemporaries  of  Dilienius,  1  have 
‘  learned,  he  was  modeft,  temperate^  and  gentle  in  all  his  con. 

^  duel :  that  he  was  known  to  few  who  did  not  feek  him ;  and, 

*  as  might  be  expefted  from  the  bent  Of  his  ftiidies,  and  the 

*  clofc  application  he  gave  to  them,  that  his.  habit$(  were  of  the 

‘  reclufe  kind.’  Dr.  Richardfon  is  next  noticed  as  the  cor- 
fefpondcnt  of  Sloaue  and  Dillenius,  .v.'ith  whom^  as  with  other 
contemporary  botanills,  he  lived  in  intimacy.  Samuel  Brewer 
is  alfo  mentioned  as  the  communicator  of  feveral  plants  to  the 
Synopfis,  and  as  the  contributor  of  lingular  afliftance  to  Dil- 
lenius  in  his  Kiftoria  Mufeorum.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his 
life  he  retired  to  Bradford  in  YotkChire,  where  he  experienced 
the  beneficence  of  Dr.  Richardfon  in  various  ways. — Thomas 
Harrifon,  a  tradefiiran  at  Manchcftcry  who  furnifhed  Dillenius 
with  fpecimens  for  his  hlftory,  and  colledted  a  confiderable  her- 
barium,  to  the  number  of  40)00  fpecimens.  Dr.  Pultney  be- 
lieves  this  herbarium  was  purchafed  at  a  confiderable  ex}>ence, 
and  that  it  is  depofited  in  rhe  Manclieller  library^— Mr.  Thomas 
Cole^  another  correfpondent  of  Dillenius,  is  mentioned,  adif- 
fenting  miViiller  at  Gloucefter.  He  colle6ted  an  herbarium, 
tvhicli  he  burnt  on  the  refledion  of  the  time  he  had  expended 
on  it.  ^  ^  . 

Chapter  4ad  is  confined  to  the  rife  of  botany  in  Ireland.  Dr.' 
Pultney  thinks  Ifeland  would  afford  a  plentiful  harveft  for  an 
intelligent  botani'd’s  refearches.  ;> 

Chapter  43d  giv^s  memoirs  of  Dr.  John  Martyn,  father  of 
the  prefent  Air.  Martyn,  profeffor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge. 
Dr.  Martyn  was  born  Sept.  12, 1699,  at  London^  and  was  de- 
fi^ned  by  his  father  fora  mercantile  engagement^  which  was  fet 
ailde  }a  confequcnce  of  the  foil’s  attachment  to  plants,  whkh 
Vvas  favoured  .by  his  acquaintance  wdth  Mr.Wilmer,  botanic 
demonftraitof  at  Chelfea,  and  his  intimacy  with  Dr.  SherarJ.  B 
1725*6  ^  chofen  proTefibr  of  botany  at  Cambridge^  and  in 
1727  WHS  admitted  into  the  Royal  Society,  la  1701  he  re- 
figned'his  profefloffhip,  and,  on  the  univerfity’s  eledling  his  fon^ 
the  prefect  prdfell'or,  his  fucceffor^i  Dr.  Alartyn  prefented  toth* 
vmiverfitv  his  botanical  library,  conftfting  of  more  thati  200  voJ 
liirhes  i  nis  .Hortus  Siccus,  containing  2600  ^cimens; 

H50  drawings  of  fungi.  Sec.  He  died  at  CbeBca  Jan.  29,  1768* 

.  Chapter  44th  gives  an  account  of  Mark  Cateft>y*<  This 
(pebble  man  was  born  toward  the  clofc  of  thefyear  r679>  H 
was  Induced  by  his  attachment  to  natural  fcieoce,  at  the  age  ^ 
33,  to  .vifu  America,  wherein  he  .puffed  ieveral  year^  -in  cf" 
‘1  ‘  -  templJitin^ 
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teiTiplating  and*  in  colleflipg  natural  fubjcil?,  of  which  he  gave 
delcriptions  and  plates,  in  two  volumes,  and  an  appendix,  iu  the 
years  473?  and  1743.  fie  was  admitted  a  tel)ow  of  the  Ropl 
Society  foon  after  his  fccor.d  return  from  America,  and  lived  in 
^quaintance  and  friendfiiip  with  njaoy  <^f  the  moil  lefpcdable 
numbers  of  that  tody,  ‘  being  greatly  t  jPeceq^ed  for  his  modelly, 
‘Ingenuity,  and  upright’ behaviour.*  He  died  behind  St.X^uke*s 
church,  OldwBtreet,  London,  Decen>ber  2jd,  1749,  at  the  age 
of  70. 

‘Chapter  45th  records  Dr.  Williapi  Hoqftpun,  who  refided 
fcme  time  in  the  Weft  Indies,  graduated  in  phyfic  Leyden 
under  Boerhaave,  where,  in  concert  with  Van  Swieten,  he  in- 
llituted  experiments  pn  the  refpiratory  organs  of  brutes,  wherein 
It  Ua$  aicertained,  they  could  live  and  breathe  for  fome  time 
although  air  was  freely  admitted  into  both  cavities  of  i})e  thorax. 
He  lent  home  from  the  Weft  .Indies  a  defeription  and  figure  of 
the  DorfteniaContrayerva  j  the  Contrayerva  of  the  {hops.  This 
was  the  firil  authentic  account  of  this  plant,  though  known 
from  the  time  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  He  died  in  July  1733, 
from  the, infenle  heat  of  the  cliniate.^pr.  Jarnps  Douglas,  the 
•deferiber  of  the  Guernfey  Jily,  w'hich  took  root  on  the  coaft  of 
that  ifland  from  the  wreck  of  a  (hip,  ^nd  fprang  up  abundantly. 
He  allb  pubiilhed  fonie  account  of  the  cc^ee-berry ;  an  account 
of  the  o^cinal  faiFroh  ;  and  of  ipecacuanha.  This  gentleman 
was  a  celebrated  furgeon  and  anatomift,  an  honorary  fellow  of 
the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  phyfician  to  Queen  Caroline. 

*  Chapter  46th  .notices  the  inc.reafing  cultivation  of  exotics, 
through  the  fuperior  fkill  of  the  Tngbfti  gardeners.  Of  tlicfe, 
Fairchild  is  recorded  by  his  having  r*ura<3cd  the  latientjon  of  the 
SLoyal  Society  .by,  his  ^  E^^cr indents'  relating  tp  the  difterent, 
‘  and  fometimes  coi;itrary.  Motion  of  the  Sap^,*  and  for  his  ex¬ 
periments  to  illuftrate  the  f  xes  in  pUijts. — Thomas  Kpowllon, 
gardener  , to  Conful  Sherard,  and  afterwards  to  Lord  Burling¬ 
ton,  was  *  extremely  zealous  in  cultivating  Engjjfli  botany, 
whereby  he  recommended ;himfelf  to  Sir  Sloajie. — James 

Gordon,  of  Mile-End,  is  mentioned  as  a  correfpondent  of  Lin- 
^naDus,  aiul  well  acquainted  with  Engli(h  botany.— -Philip  Miller, 
bbrn  1^1,  fucceeded  his  father  as  gardener  to\tbe  Society  of 

IApothecariesiin  1722.  .  *  .He  raifed  himfelf,  by  hjs  nterit,  from 
*  a  ftatie  of  pbfeurity  to  a  degree  of  eminence  but  rarely,  if  ever 
'  befow  cq'ualled,  in  the  charafter  of  a  gardejner/  Early  and 
prafticaUy  verfed  in  t^\e  methods  of  Ray  apd  Tournefort,,  ‘  he 
*  reluciantly '  euahraced  the  fyftem  of  Lirmjeus ;  but  was  at 
^Icagth  (arisfied  with  the  arguments  in  its  favour.  He  was 
*  Well  aic^uainted  with*  indigenous  botany.  He  correfponded 
•  with -rnwy  W  the  moft  ^Wiincnt  cpntincpul  botaniftsj;  amciig 
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*  others,  ,Wtth  Linnaeus,  who  faid  of  bis  didionary^  ^  non  erit 

*  lexicon  hortulanorum,  fed  botanicorum.*  By  iforeigners  he 

*  was  emphatically  ftyled  Hortulanorum  Princeps^  He  was  ad* 

*  milted  a  member  of  the  Botanical  Academy  df  Florence,  of 

‘  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  was  occafiomlly  chofen  of 
^  the  council  of'the  latter/  Dr;  Pultney  proceeds  :  Miller 

*  was  the  only  perfon  Lever  knew  who  remembered  to^have 
^  feen  Mr. 'Ray.  I  (hall  not  cafily  forget  the  *  pleafiire  that  cn. 

*  lightened  his  countenance,  it  fo  ftrongly  cxprefTed  the 

*  Hum  tantum  vidi^  when, ‘in  fpeaking  of  that  revered  man,  he 
f  rela/tcd  to  me  that  incident  of  his  youth.M  Mr. 'Miller  re- 
Agnedjhts  office  of  gardener  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  in 
confequence  of  his  infirmities,  ♦Dec.  »i8,  1771,  in  the  ’8oth-year 
of  his^age.  In  1731  he  publifhed  his  Gardener^s  Dldionary; 
and  about  the  fame  time  his  Gardener^s  Kalendar.  ^'^Froin  Mr. 
Millcr’SiCKtcnfive  foreign' correfpondence,  at:the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,'. Siberia,  North  America,**  and,) through  Dr.'^Houftoun, 
at  the  Weftiindies,  Chelfj^  ^garden,  according  to  the  remark 
of  foreigners,  exhibited  the  treafurrs  of  both  the  Indies.  From 
1755  to  1760  he  publifhedLhis  figures  of  plants  in  300  tables, 
snaking'*  two.  volumes  folio.  In  i 758" Mr.f Miller  publifhed 
‘  The  Method  of  cultivating  Madder,*  to  fuperfede  its  impor.- 
tation  from  the  Dutch,  who  derived  180^600 A' a  year  from  this 
root:  and»alfoto  employe  a  confiderable  number  »of  the  poor, 
from* the  time  of  the  harveft’s  ending  tilLthefpringw  - Several 
other  publications  of  this  exceilent  man  are  recorded.  '  ’  •»  ^  ' 
-if  Chaptcr-47th  gives  ah  account  of^Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blackwell, 
wife  of  Dr.  Alexander  Blackwell,  of  Aberdeem^  -^This  ‘lady,  by 
ben  ingenuity  and  induftryin  drawing  - and  engraving  the  plants 
ofi  the  maieria  medica,^maintainedrher>hun)and,  confined  for 
slebt,  .during  two  years.*!*^She  ^was  » eiKknifaged^by  ^Sir-  Hans 
.  Slomr^^DvifSherard,  Drv  Mcad,'and  the  College  of  Phyficians, 
to  which  body  (he  prrfcnted  her  work '  in  perfon^;*  ^  Mr.  Rand, 
the  theft  botanic  demonftratdi^  at  Ghelfea,  and  Mr.  Philip  Mil* 
lery /gaVei  her  nail  poffible  affifiancerin  procuring  for  her  recent 
fpednaenh  lof 'plants  from  Ghelfea  garden. ^  Her  Herbal,  com* 
prifed volumes  folio7  was  publifhed  in  U737  arid  173^ 
andl<^oatamed^<500  cu'ts.l^r* This  work  attracted  attention  on  the 
contincnt.o)DriiTrew,  at  Norimberg,!>in  •I750,"caufed  Mrs. 
Blackwell’s  plates  to  be  copied;  and  he  himfelff  fupplied  fevcfd 
!dffe£ls*in  the'dniwihgs,"added  new  figures,  reformed  and  en¬ 
larged  the  work,  and  planned  a  fixth  century  cyf  plates.  *  This, 
however,  he, did  not  live  to  complete^  After  his  death  the  work 
w^s  continued  ^by  Ludwig,  Bofe,  and 'Boehmer,  hnd  printed  ifl 

edition,  tbusr  reformedj  is  efteemed  the  beft, 
its  imperfe^ion:,  as  far  as  is  poffible,  are  amended  and  fupplied, 
.  •  r  agreeably 
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agreeably  to  the  then  known  ftatc  of  the  feience.— Dr.  Charles 
J)cering>  a  native  of  Saxony,  who  carriC  to  England*  about? 
1720,  prailifed  in  London,  and  was  one  of  the  botanical  foeiet)^ 
eftablifhed  by  Dr.  Dillenius  and  Mr.  Martyn.  rHe  afterwards 
pra^tifed  at  Nottingham, and  publilhed  a  catalogue  of  j^ants 
growing  naturally  about‘Nottingham.  He  died;  npprefled  with 
poverty  and  idifeafe,  April  12,  1749. — \Vilfon, ♦a  fhoe- 
dudeer,  is  recorded  for  ms  attachment  to  botany.  He  publilhed 
a fynopfis  of  BridOi  plants,  according  to  Ray’s  metiidd,  10^1744. 
.1  Chapter  48th  records  Mr.  John  Blackftone,  an  apocheraryi 
in  Flcet-Street,  London,  author  of  *the  ‘  Fafciculus  Plantaruni 
circa  Hareheld  fponte  nafeentium  alfo  of  the'^  Specimen 
Botanicutn/~Mr.  Peter  Collinfon,-‘  indefatigable^  int  procur-^ 
ing  feeds  of  curious  and  ufeful  vegetables;  and  equally;  free  )jl 
diftributing  them.’  His  garden  contained  s.  larger  numbed  of 
the  orchis  ^tribc  than  perhaps  had  ever  been  fecu^dn  one collecsi 
tion.—James  Logan,  Efq.  prefident  of  the  councH,  chief 
juftice  of  Pennfylvania,  is  mentioned  to  have  inftituted  experii^ 
ments  on » maize,!  which-  were  pubKibeJ*  in  the  Philolbphical 
Tranfadions.  >Thefe  were  printed  in*  Latin,  at  Leyden,-  in 
l739.~Dr.*  John  Mitchell  fent  over  to- England ‘from  Vtf-i 
inia  a  defeription  >of  3a  genera  of  plarvts. — -Ricbird  -War/ieri 
ifq,  of 'Woodford,  the*  polVeflbr’of  a  refpeflable  botanical  gat5- 
den#  He  entertained  a  fele£l  party  of  the  Society  of  Apothe* 
caries  attached  to  botany  occafiorially,'  during  the  fummer,  at 
hishoufe..  On  thefe  occafrons  a  botanic  excurfion  was  always 
made  in' the  environs  of  Woodford#  Of  the  plants  thus^col- 
kifted.Mr.  Warner  publifhed'.a»catal^ue,  under  the  title  *of 
f  Plantae  Woodfordienfes,’  in  1771. — George  Dyonifius  Ehrec^ 
^German,  native  of  the  mapquiiatc  ^  Bad^i  Durlacb,  a  cele:^ 
braced  botanic  artift. — Dr.  Hill  is  briefly  mentioned  as  the  atti 
itbor  of  the  5  Hiftory  of  Plants/ » and  of  the  K  Briti Or  Herbal/  ^ 
brOkapters  50th  and  5i(liCont^n  a*detailed  hiftory) of itbeiait 
Doctor,  afterwards  Sir  William  Watlbn,  on**  whom  Dr.  Pulta 
ney  beftows  high  encoiiHun[TS.F«  His  various  papers^  relative;tt> 
d^icity,  medicine,  and  bbrany^iiare  noticed :  .feveral*of*cheib 
.Were  addrefi'ed  to  the  Royal  Society,' *and  are  infertedantbe  Phhs. 
Wophical  Tranfactions.  His  papers  relative  to  poitbnqus^plants 
>ce  paruciilarly  feletSled,  and  other  things  relating  to. fais  works 
.tad  charadler mentioned.*  He  died  May>io;  1787. 

.  Chapter  52dm6tices  Linnncusrsvifiting  England  in  1736;  and 
cool  reception  from  Sit- Ha.ns  Sloane,  who  afterwards,; ■’oh 
ieceiviftg  the  Flora  Laponica^  expreffed  his  pleafure  on  reading 
^It  work.  DilleniuS;received iiniia?uS'politcly,  though  he  *did 
tat’lembrace  his-ffyftem.  Linnaeus,"  however,  w'as  aftonifhtJd 
ta  ;iurveying  >die  colleilions  iofj  Sloanej .  and  tbc  ^herbaria '  of 
.yj\\  ‘  A' a  4  Petiver, 
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Pctiveri  Plukenet,  Buddlcf  &c.  At  Oxford  he  faw  the  She- 
rardian  Piiiax.  In  i737  Linn£eus  publiihed  the  Genera  Plan- 
tarum^  Flora  Lapponica,  and  Hortus  CliiFortianus ;  and,  about 
the  fame  time,  dedicated  his  Gritica  Botanica  to  Dillenius« 
Thefe  works  were  foon  introduced  into  England,  and|  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years,  the  fexual  fyftem  was  generally  received 
in  this  country.  ^ 

.  .Dr,  Pultney  concludes  this  work  by  .remarking,  that  Dr, 
Martyn,  in  his  Virgil,  publiihed  in  1740^  Dillcnius,  in  his 
^ift.  Mufeor.  174!)  and  Blackllone,  in  his  Specim*  Botanic. 
1746)  bad  referred  to  the  writings  of  Linnaeus,  whofe  name  had 
pccaftc^^lly  beef)  mentioned  in  the  Pbilofopbical  Xranfadions, 
Grufbergv  a  Sw^de,  and  a  difciple  of  Linne,  arranged  all  the 
plants  in  Ray’s  ,.Synopfis,  according  to  his  mailer’s  method,  in 
17541  tV)  1755  Dr.  Brown  claiied  his  Jamaica  plants,  amounu 
ing  to,  1200  fpecies,  according  to  the  feijual  Yyftem.  In  1759 
^'Ir.  Stiliingileet  publiihed  feveral  tracts  from^  the  Amaenitates 
Academicae,  whereby  Linne’s  reputation  was  cdniiderably  railed 
in, England.  In  1760  Mr.  Lee  publiihed  his  Inirodudtion  to 
i^ptany  i  and  the  fame  year  allb  Dr.  Soiander,  of  moll  excellent 
and.  amiable  memory,  came  into  England.  Dr.  Hill  attempted 
70t.inodel  Englilh  botaiw  according.to  the  Linhaean  doctrine  in 
1760..  ’This  defign  of  £>r^  Hill’s  was  afterwards  completed  by 
Mr.  Hudfon^  who  publiihed  his  Flora  Anglica  in  1762,. and 
jRgain.in  1778.  Of  thi^  worthy  man  it  may  fuffice  at  prcloit 
to  lay,  his  integrity  iind  goodnefs.of  heart  have  conciliated  him 
the  elleem  and  refpe£t  of  all  who  kiiow  him.  .  Linnaeus  has  in- 
ferted  his  deferiptions  of  plants  occalionally  in  the  Species  Plan- 

SUfiint;  and,  in  the  preface  to  that  work,  hais.honoured  hrs  name 
y  incorporating  it  among  thofe  of  the  Praeilantiliimi  Bo* 
>  tanici.’  *  V'-'  ~  * 

•la  the  general  hi ftory  of  mankind,  thofe  exploits  attra?ft  par- 
ticUki;  attention  whfich  mbre  Jmmediitely  relate/  either  to  the 
founding,  or  the  fubverfion  of  empires;  to  the  enacling  of  wife 
and  eqtfiubk  laws,  whereby  peace  and  good  order  arc  pieferved 
at  Jhoitie  i  or  to  thie  dreadful  operations  of  wars,  whereby  terri¬ 
tory  isicxtehded  abroad.  To  the  fuccefsful.  agents  in  thefe  de¬ 
partments,  'the  envy,  and  even  the  adoration  of  mankind  have 
been  /difcdlcd.  In  detached  hiftory  or  biography  often  occurs  a 
memorial  of.  men,  whofe  adiuns,  though  direct^  to  the  general 
:Velfare-of  focicty,  would  otherwife  have  been  in  death  forgotten, 
as  in  life  they  have  too  frctjucnily  been  neglcdcd.  .  To  tbt 
lovers  of  general  biography  this  work  mull  be  acceptable;  to 
tliofe  who  ate  enamoured  with  the  fubjed,  it  cannot  fail  of  be¬ 
ing  particularly  interdling.  Thofe  who  are  honourably  zealous 
foi  their  country’s  reputation  in  feknee,  will  with  a  npble  pride 

7  recognife 
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rccognHc  %  Ray,  a  Turner,  a  Parkinfon,  a  Gerard,  a  Johrifoii; 
jcc%las  Englimmen;  while  the  candour  and  liberalny  of  the 
pfcfent  age  will  venerate  the  wifdom  of  the  palt  in  patronifing  a 
Lobel,  a  ’Sloane,  and  a  Dillcnius. 


Art.  X.  Hijiorical  Views  of  Devonjhire.  In  Five  Volumes. 
Voll  /.  hy  'Mr.  PohobeUy  of  PolwheU^  in  CormoalL  pp.  233. 
8vo.  boards.  los.  6d.  Exeter,  printed ;  for  Murray,  jLondon. 

1793-  ^  .  . 

^HE  'author  of  this  worlc  has  befto wed  great  labour  in  thi 
^  compilation  of  materials  for  his  fubjeft;  and,  by  priiulng 
it  in  a  type  uncommonly  fmall,  has  comjirened  within  moderate 
bounds^  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  fafts,  conjeclures,  obfervation^ 
and  annotations,  as  might,  if.  executed  upon  the  ufual  fcale, 
have  filled  a  large  volume.  It  WoukI  greatly  exceed  the  limits 
of  our  Journal  to  examine  the  variety  of  hiftorical  authorities 
which  Mr.  Polwhele  has  fo  mduftrioufly  colle3ed.  Tnveftiga- 
Sons  into  remote  antiquity  ‘  muft  ever  be  liable  to  indecilioa 
of  fentiment;  and  may  therefore,  in  general,  be  juftly  con- 
Sdered  as  far  more  cUrfous  than  important.  That  our  author 
has^  endeavoured  to  throw  all  the  light  pollible  on  his  liibjeiS: 
Cannot  be  denied ;  but  how  much  fatisfadlory  information  he 
hi  been  able  to  obtain  amidft  all  the  fources  of  iiKjuiry,  it 
might  feem  invidious  to  determine.  ’Of  the  primeval  inhabit 
tahts  of  Devonfliire  he  gives  the  following  account: 

The  original  fetdements  of  countries,  and  particdtrly  of  ihofe 
which*  lie  at  the  mod  remote  diftances  froafi<die  fpot  whence  all  the 
gefterstions  of  mankind  iffued,  arc  commoaly  enveloped  in  a  ck>u4 
that  the  keened  eye  cannot  penetrate.  But  this  obicurity  naturally 
awakens  curiofity ;  and  conjedorc  will  of  courfe  ftep  in  to  relieve  iu 
Here  opens  a  fpacious  field  for  the  wanderings  of  the  imagknitioiv 
Specially  if  it  defery  fome  glimmering  light  of  hiftory  to  direct  its 
Ttfearches.  8y  whom  this  ifland  was  firft  peopled,  and  Rt  ‘what  pe¬ 
riod,  and  where  and  in  what  manner  the  lubfcqse^  'colorrifts  of  Bri- 
triu  formed  their  fetdements,  till  the  invafion  of  ^Julius  t3cfar,  are 
^nts  which,  though  thdy  have  long  exercifed  the  ingenuity  of  hif- 
teriant,  are,  after  every  difeuflion,  Aill  ambiguous.  Thar  a>v*riter; 
therefore,  who  feems  to  be  con  fined  by  his  fufejeCl  within  the  limits  of 
a  particular  province,  Ihould  enter*  into  the  general  qoeftkm  of  the 
<xiginal  peopling  of  thetfland,  dark  and  involved  as  it  coiTf'effedly  is, 
might  be  attributed,  at  firft  fight,  to  a  daring  fpirlt  fond  of  encountering 
iificulries,  which  to  avoid  would  incur  no  cenfure,  but  which  to  met^t 
woaW  be  impertinent  and  hanardous.  Yet  it  will  appear,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  chapter,  that  not  to  notice  thofe  early  antiquities 
It  hiftory  of  iJevonfliire,  woeld  be  an  unpardonnbic  omiffion  ;  fmcc 
^  they 
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tKey  are'dlieRy  applicable  to  this  ^ery*  fpot.  And  aol  only  in  De* 
vonlhirCf  but  in  the  fouth  of  Devon{hire«  we  may  dUcorer»  perhaps, 
fame  traces  of  the  original  colonifation  of  the  ifland.^'*  That  the  Abo¬ 
rigines  of  Britain  came  from  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Gaul,  is 
the  commonly-received  opinion :  but  it  has  likewife  been  maintained, 
on  no  improbable  grounds,  that  our  primitive  colonifts  ejnigrated 
from  the  Eaft  before  the  exigence  of  the  European  or  continenial 
fcitleirs.  ^ 

*  And  this  is  the  hypothefis,  which,  from  its  connexion  with  De. 
yonlhire,^  ieems  to  claim  at  lead  a  curfory  attention/.  \  v 

The  hypothefis  to  which  our  author  alludes  is  that  of  Dan- 
inonium  or  Devonlhire’s  having  been  originally  peopled  .by  a 
edoity  from  Armenia;  This  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  where  we  meet  with  the  name 
'Armenia,  inftead  of  Armorica;  to  the  latter  of  which  Is  ufually 
aferibed  the'  emigration  that  fettled  in  the  fouth- weft  of  Eng¬ 
land;  The  idea  *  of  the  colony  ^having  come  from  Armenia  is 
indeed  fo  extremely  improbable,  and  fo  contraryrto  the  analogy 
of  emigration  in  gener^,  thc^t  there  fcarcely  remains  any  doubt 
of  an  erroneous  fubftitutioh  in  the  Chronicle-  •  Mr.  Polwhele, 
however,  feems  inclined  to  a  different  opinion, 

Refpeding  the  ancient  Britifti  tenures,  which  the  author  con- 
fiders  as  the  joint  refult  of  a  colonifing  and  a  military  fpirit,  be 
makes  the  fubfequcnt  obfcrvations't  V  : 

.  *  If  we  look  to  the  eadern  nations  for  (lich  tenures,  we  (hall  find, 
in  Geneijs,  a  pi^re  of  tribes  or  clans,  and  chiefs  or  petty  princes; 
and  we  (hall  difeover  the  fame  holdings  at  the  prefeni  day^  on  the 
plains  of  Arabia.  From  the  difference  of  a  continental  or  ifland- 
fftuation,  'as* well  as  the. climate  and  other  circumdances,  the  nature 
of  property  was  ibmewhat  different  in  Arabia  and'Danmonium.  The 
patriarchs  in  elder  days,  and  the  Arabian  princes  at  thi:  prefenthour, 
are  deferibed  as  traveriing  extenCve  tra^s  of  country,  and  «as  remov¬ 
ing  with  their  dependents  andt  their  cattle,  from  one  fpot  where  the 
pafture  was  exbauded  to  another  which  had  been  hitherto  unoccu¬ 
pied:  and  the  Danmonii  are  commonly  reprefented  as  a  wandering 
people,  and  as  feeding  their  flocks  at  one  time  in  Devonfhire  and  at 
another  in  Hampfhire.*  But  this,,frpm  the,  nature  of  the  ifland,  and 
the  populoufoefs  of  it.  Was  imprafticable.  Their  origin,  however,  is 
fufficiently  pointed  out  by  their  difpofition  to  wander,  which  they  dif- 
cewered  as*far  as  their  fftuatiem  would-  permit  them*"  Within  thr 
circle  of  hu  territories,  the  Britifhichief  was  undoubtedly  accuffomed 
io  fhift  the  feene ;  fometiroes  attending  hjs  flocks  on  the  cuUivaud 
hills,  foiDCtimes  in  die  fertile  vaIIIcs,  and  fomedmea  .driving  them  to 
ihc^dois  ns,  at  a  conflder^le  diflance.  Even  in  the  time,  of  Cefir,  tk 
Aborigines  whahati  fled  into  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  were,difcriini- 
nated  ty  this  foying  gch'^us  f  om  the  tribes  of  Gaul.  To  peTa/s  owa 
obferration  this  formed  a  ftriking-part  of  their  charaftcr  ;  .  nbr  could 
the  airinefs  Of^aixi  Aflatic  teffipef,  w  Oppofite  tb  die^  European  mindi 
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that  loves  its  accuftomed  Habitation^  be  more  clearly  manifiefied  than 
by  (heif  breaking  up  their  edabliihment^^  as  they  repeatedly  did»  at 
the  appearance  of  every  invader.  Thought  gens  omnium  'uaUJiJ}imn^ 
and  well  able  to  repel  an  enemy,  yet  fo  flight  was  their  attachment  to 
their  native  foil,  that  they  abandoned  it  on  the  flrft  attack,  and  either 
ruftiedfirom  the  fca-coafls  into  the  central  woods  of  Britain,  and  there 
began  to  build  frefh  fortrefles  and  fix  new  clans,  or  rapidly  embarked 
for  other  iflands,  and  formed  colonies  on  the  Irifh  coaft,  or  where- 
eftr  fortune  might  direft  their*  (hips.  In  the  mean  time,  they  re' 
femhlei  the  Arabs  alfo,  as  nearly  as  their  fituation  would  ailow>  in. 
the  diilindions  of  rank  or  flation.’  '  .  * 

^  *-  -  i-.  '  ^ 

The  prefent  volume  is  employed  entirely  pn  the  hiftory  of 
Danmonium  during  the  Britifh^period)  and  is.diftinguifhedjinto 
different  fubdivifions,  viz.  View  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Danmo- 
nium—Of  the  DanmonianTcttlements^  Divifions  of  Lands>  and 
Govcrnment*i^-Of  Religion— -Of  the  civil,  militaryi  and  rcUi» 
gious  Architcdlure— 'Of^Pafturage  and.Agriculturc-rOf  Miiw 
ing-^Of  Manufa61urcs-r-Of  Commerce— Of  Language  and 
Learning*— Of.  .the  Perfons  and  Population  of  the  Danmoniahs  | 
with  their  Charader,  Manners,  and  Ufages.  i 

Whatever  opinion  may  be. entertained  of  the  prefent  work  by 
fcrupulous  inveftigators  into  the  biftory  of  periods  equally  re^ 
mote  and  obfeure,  it  is  calculated  to  gratify  a  tafte  for  anti^ 
quarian  refearches,  and  furnilh  an  ample  Held  for  fpeculation  on 
fubjefts  particularly  interefting  to  curiofity. 


Art.  XI.  Britannia  \  or^  A  Chwographical  Defeription  of  th^ 
.vfk^rijhing  Kingdoms  of  Englar^^  Scotland^  and  Inland^  and  iho 
:ifJJlandi  from  the  ,  ear liejl  Antiquity.  By  William. 

xCamden.  ^  Tranjlaud  from  \the  Edition  publijhed , by  the  Authors 
in  1607  ;  enlarged  by  the  lateJi^Difcoveries^  by  Ruhard  Goughy 
^^^  F.  Aj  and  R.  SS.  In  Three  Volumes  Large  Folios  ^  lllu/frated 
with  Maps  and  other  Copper -plates,  pp.  1858,  I  pK  1 0?;-  boards* 
PPayiie  and  Soil. "  London,  1789.'"  ^ 

■m  Ti:  •  w  r.  Q2ir  lajl.  j  ^  \ 


IN  reviewing  a’ ' work  of  this  vaft  and  voluminous  bulk,  we 
-  ■fhould  not  do  juftke  to  either  the  author  ore  the  public,*  if 
w6‘Went  over  the  wholes  with  our  readers,  here  colIe£ling  a 
beSfuty,  ahd*  there  pointing  out 'a  deformity.  Such  deformities 
nthy  be  foilhd  occafiorially  appearing,  in  the  beft  of  works  ;  and 
llfW  beauties^  may  be  produced  incidentally  from  the  worft.  VVe 
wlfli  to  a6l  a  fai.rcr  and  a  more  judicious  part.  We  have  tbere- 
fotCjCopfiqgi^  .QurfidYes  to  a  foi^l  portion  of  the  whole,  and  mad^ 
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this  to  anfwer  for  the  reft  5  and  we  fliail  continue  to  do  the  fame, 
in  this  concluding  article.  The  whole  bodv  of  the  giant  being 
too  great  to  be  brought  into  our  mufseutn  olf  curiofities,  we  have 
been  c  "intent  to  take  the  head,  to  depofit  it  in  one  of  our  glafs. 
cafes,  and  to  ihew  it  for  the  whole  to  all  out  vifitors.  ‘  Ex 
capite  Hcrculem.* 

We  fball  thus  give  a  fpccimen  of  Mr.  Gough’s  own  powers 
of  compolltton  and  reafomng,  when  he  writes  moft  from  him- 
felf  and  fpeaks  in  nis  beft  tone  of  criginaiity.  The  paffage  ii 
long,  but  we  (hall  abridge  it  as. much  as  we ^ can*  And  pur 
readers  will  remember,  that  this,  is  unumtro  multo. 

^  The  making  or  enlarging  the  New  roreft  Has  contributed  tg 
•  the  Ipad  of  reproaches  laid  on  the  memory  of  the  conqueror. 


*  — In  this  age,  which  will  have  trohdhility  inftead  of  fa6li^  a 
▼cry  juft  ftrifture  upon  tHc  turn. or  the'  timcs  ?  ‘  Mr.' Voltaire 

•  has  firft  raifed  a’  doubt  upon  this  occafiori. — ^The  ino^nim^ 


‘  author  of  the  Effay  on  the  Life  and ‘Writings  ^of  Mr.  Pope 
•  concurs  with  Mr.  Voltaire  as  to  the  Conqueror’s  chara&cr 


nious 


•  being  mifreprcfcnted,  and  his  opprelfions  magnifted. — But— 

*  it  .will  be  no  difficult  talk  to  prove,  that  aflowins:  a  lar^rc 


*  it  .will  be  no  difficult  talk  to  prove,  that  aflowing  a  large 

*  trad  in  the  fmth-weji  corner  of  this  county'to  have  been  very 

*  anciently  foreft,  William  1.  greatly  iriercafed  it. — His  own 

*  furvey  will  tdl  us,  that  he  afForefted  many  places  in  five  hun- 
^  dreds  in  and  about  the  New  Foreft^  as  it  is  there  called,  and 

*  the  fame  record  recites  but  two  churches  in  all  that  tra£t— 
‘  The  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle — ^lays  he — made  many 
‘  flicltcrs— for  deer,’  and  •*  with  all  the  emphafis  of  the  nervous 

*  language  in  which  he  wrotef,’  the  Saxon,  ‘  fays  William  loved 

*  great  deer  as  if  he  had  been  their  father^  when  Ae  nervouf- 
nefs  is  apparently  not  in  the  language^  but  in  Ae  idea. — ^  Gecne- 

*  ticcnfis,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  Conqueror,  exprefsly  fays, 
^  Ac  deaAs  of  two  of  his  Tons  (Richard  and  Rufusj  in  this  fo- 

*  reft  were  commonly  believed  judgments  of  Heaven  for  their 
‘  father’s  having  deftroyed  many  towns  and  churches*  for  Ae  fake 
of  the  foreft.  ‘  -—Simeon  Duhdmenfis  fays  this  traft  before  was 
‘  exceedingly  populous.  Brompton — fays — he  caufed  churches 
^  and  houfes  to  be  deftroyed,  people  to  bctlriven  away,  and  the 

*  hunting  foreft  called  New  Foreft  to  be  ftocked  with  deer—. 

*  Kuyghton  relates*  that  William  or  Rufus  made  this  foreft, 

*  and  between  SouAampton  and  the  priory  of  Twynham,  now 
‘  called  Chrift  Church,  utterly  deftroyed  22  moAer  churches^ 
^  wiA  Ae  towns,  chapels,  manors,  and  manfion-houies;  butj 

*  according  to  fome,  52  pari&  churches,  and  made  Aerc  a  new 
^  foreft,  which  he  called  his  new  garden^  and  ftocked  it  well 

*  wiA  flags  and  deer  and  other  game.— Malmfinary,  the  beft-in- 

*  formed  ^ aH  our  ancient  writers, who  publi&edliisluftory  uodet 

‘  ‘  ‘  the 
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8  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Conqueror’s  grandfons,  and  dedicated  it 
« to  another,  relating  the  death  of  the  Conqueror’s  fon  Ri- 
8  chard,  ~makcs  this  rcfledlion  on  its  happening  in  this  foreft; 

‘  that  It  was  pofitively  laid  to  have  happened  by  the  jullice  of 
«  God  in  the  trad  which  his  father  William  had  laid  waftc  for 
‘  thirty  miles  to  maintain  beads  of  chace,  and  thofc  not  for 
^common  hunting/  Mr.  Gough  produces  other  authorities, 
which  we  omit  for  the  fake  of  brevity;  and  has  fully  proved  his 
point. 

But  with  this  point  he  has  confufedly  mixed  two  others,  from 
which  we  have  kept  ourfelves  as  clear  as  we  could  in  the  quo¬ 
tation  above.  One  relates  to  the  queftion,  whether  Wdliam 
or  Rufus  made  the  foreft;  a  queftion  which  we  have  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  avoided  above;  which  is  determined  by  all  the  hiftorians 
but  Knyghton  in  favour  of  Willia;ii,  which  is  determined 
equally  fo  by  Knyghton  himfelf  in  one  place,  and  to  which  when 
Knyghton  in  another  place  oppofes  the  general  opinion,  he  fays, 

^  this  may  mean  that  he  only  completed  what  his  father  had  be- 
‘  gun.’  This  therefore  (hould  never  have  been  made  a  queftion 
at  all,  by  Mr* Gough;  efpecially  when  Doomefday  Book  in 
Mr.  Gough’s  own  account  from  it  demonftrates  the  point. 
The  other  is,  whether  William  made  or  enlarged  the  New  Fo¬ 
reft.  Mr.  Gough  determines  for  the  latter,  but  upon  very  in¬ 
competent  reafons,  as  we  (hall  fee. 

‘  All  that  can  be  fairly  inferred  from  thefe  feveral  accounts 
‘  above  recited  feems  to  be  that  one  of  the  Williams  (moft  probably 
‘  the  elder)  enlarged  a  foreft  already  exifting,’  and  exifting,  as  he 
has  intimated  before,  in  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  the  county, 

‘  and  for  the  greater  fccurity  of  the  game  drove  ouT  the  inhabi- 
'  tants  who  had  fettled  in  different  parts  of  it.’  Mr.  Gough 
thus  determines  the  point  at  once ;  but  is  kind  enough  after*- 
wards  to  apply  a  part  of  the  evidence  before,  and  to  make  (bme 
additions  to  it.  ‘  This  enlargement  is  exprefsly  pointed  out  by 
^  Gemeticenfis  a  contemporary,  and  therefore  to  be  prefumed  a 
‘  well-informed  waiter.’  Gemeticenfis  is  certainly  good  au¬ 
thority ;  but  he  has  only  one  folitary  word^  that  feems  to  fay  this. 
William,  he  declares,  ‘  multas  villas  et  ecclehas,  propter  ean- 
‘  dem  foreftam  amplificandem^  in  circuitu  ipfius  deftruxerat 
adiere  the  author,  net  hinting  at  any  previous  foreft  can  only  be 
confidered,  by  ail  the  laws  of  conttru45lion,,to  import,  not  the 
tnlargement  of  an  old  one,  but  making  large  a  new  one.  He 
thw  too  coincides  with  all  the  other  hiftorians.  ‘  Malmlbury,* 
Mr.  Gough  indeed  adds,  ^  is  the  firjl  who  talks  of  an  original 
‘  mkbig  of  the  foreft  in  thefe  reigns,  in  which  he  is  followed 
^by  firomton  [BromptonJ  and  Florence.’  This  is  mofi  inac¬ 
curately  afterted ;  as  Florence,  the  laft  of  the  three  and  the 

pretended 


*  pretended  -  follower  of  the*  fir  ft,  actually  Jfuiifbedi  his  hiflory 
eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  Rufus,  arid  Malmelbury  nut  till 
twenty^ tightly  Rufus  died  in«A.D.  iioo,  and  ae  the  .end ’of 
1117  in  Florence  we  have  this  w!nding*up  of  the  whole,  ‘  Hue 

*  ttique  author  nofter  Florentius  WegomitnflS^|;^but  Malmef.. 

bury  was  writing  in  ii20,land  ftill  writing  tin  1128  f.  Flo- 
reoce,  .indeed,  is  priori  to  Gemeticenfis  himfeif,  evemMalmef. 
bury  is  prior  to  him ;  GemeticenfiS  being  engaged  in  .writing 
as  late  as  the  year  much  has  Mr.'Gough  mift^en 

the  chronology  of  theie  writers !  *  Florence  then  is  the  earl^ 
writer,  and  hi  affirms  the  foreft^to  have  been  all  made  by  Wil. 
liam  :  Antiquis  enim  temporibus,  .Eadwardi  fcilicet  regiset 
^  aliorutn  Anglix  regum  prsedecefl'orum  ejus,’  a  long  range  of 
time  antecedent  to  William,! ‘  eadcm^regiat[the  New  Foreft] 

^  incolisDei  cultoribus  et  ecclefiis  nitebat  uberrime;  fed,  jufiii 
VRcgis  Gulielmi  fenloris,'hominlbus^fugatis,'  domibus  femU 
^  rutis,  ecclefiis  deftruclis,  terra  ferarum  tantum  ccdebatur'ha- 
^  bitatione^.’  This  then  is  a  teftimony  as  decifji^  in  explicit- 
nefs  as, it  is  prior  in  time,  for  the  original  formation  of  the  foreft 
by  William.  ,But  what  fays  the  ncxt'witnefs  in  order^*  Malmef- 
bury?  ‘  Locus  eft,^  he  tells  us  of  the  New  Foceftii  S  .quern 

*  Williclmus  pater,  defertis  villis,  fiibrutis  ecclefiis,,  per 

f  et  to,  amplius  miliiaria^^  a  ftriking  circumftance '  not  in  Flo¬ 
rence,  and  of  itfelf  proving  Malmclbury  not  tOihave.copied  from 
Florence,.  ^  in  faltus  ct  luftra  ferarum  redegerat ![.?  This  is 
equally  decifive  for  VVilliam^s  formation  of  the  foreft.  And 
G^meiicenfis,  who  comes  next,  appears  the  more  cle;af ly  from 
his  afeeruined  place  of  fucceffion,  to  mean  the  fame  with  both; 
William’s .  making,  large  a.  foreft,  and  .not .  making,  it  larger, 

^  But  the  ftrongeft  proofsi  of  (the  pre-exiftence  of  this  foreft/’ 
adds  Mri;GQugh,  y  are  now  to  be  produced.’  .  What  are  they 
then?  1  All  biftorlans  agree^i  that  the  New.  Foreft  had  a  mqie 
^  ancient  name.^  Florence,  of  Worcefter,  calls  — . 

^  ^Whether  this  be  a  Britiih  or  Saxon  name.  ^the  latter  of  which 
‘  feems  infinuated  in  sjirovAs^Ungu&^jdngJbrum-^)^dt 

‘  feem  §ut  /ifdoubt  th^Lt  the  for^  fubjijled  befireSiie  'emqeLefi^  ^  We 
bavQ  alre^y  feen  that  itidid^fw/j  norrcan^  thiaargument  clear 
oureyefight,  and  make  us  perceive  it  did.  Mr.  Gough  has' 
impofed^upon^himfelfr  and  impofing  liponhts  readers;  by  the 
obvious  fallacy^ of  applying  its  prior  mme  toiit  as  a with* 


•  P.  49K'Lt)«difii,  j.  isrij-'  .i>vo  *  j'- 

.  f  F^  g8  4Savile),  *  aimiim  uffo  coptes  ^  vfceffimom 
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otttf^oof  ofi/its  belonging  to  it  .  more  than  as  d  plau.  The 
fite  of  what  was  denominated  the  New  Forcft  when  the  region 
was  afForeftcd,  was  previoufly  known  by  .the  appdlation  of 
Yunt>  The  Saxons  called  it  fo  then;  and  the  Saxons  continued 
to  call  it  fo  even  while  the  Normans  called  it  the  New  Forcft. 

‘  Nova  Forefta,^  fays  Florence  himfelAunder  A.  D.  iioo,  and 
concerning  his  owa>time,  ^  —lingua  Anglorum  Ytcne  nuncu- 
‘  patur/  n  Apilyct^  upon ‘this -poor  and  petty  fallacy  has  Mr. 
Gough  .ventured 'to  declare,  ‘  it  fcems  out  of  doubt  that  the  fo^ 

‘  r{/?.fubfifted  before  the  conqueft.*  Such  a  feafoner  is  he !  tint 
the  moment  be  has  thus  pronounced,  with  what  is  perhaps  the 
fiatural  contradhSforinefs  of  prefuming  confufion,  he  thus  lowers 
histone:  ‘^and  there  is  fame  weight  in  what  Leland  tells  us, 

‘‘  there  was  fum  forelle  grounde  there,  as  fum  fuppofcy  before 

Kyng  William  the  Conqueror’s  tyme.”.  What  feemed  out  of 
kukt  before^  has  only  fome  weight  now,  and  is  refted  upon  what 
Leland  reports  of  fomr  fuppoftng,^.  i  ^  * 

Oh !  what  a ‘falline-ofr is  here ! 

But  let  us  go  on  to  another  *  of  f  the  ^  ftrongeft  proofs  of  the 
‘  pre-exiftence  of  this/ir^//.’  For  ‘  let  us  now  hear  that  au- 
‘4hcntic  record -Doomfday- Book— .  This  fureft  was  already 
‘  )iii?ir,^rfdfays*Mr.‘QoUgh  himfelf,  t\ot  enlarged^  as  his  argu¬ 
ment  requires  he  fhould  have  faid,  hnt  made^  to  the  betraying  of 
his  argument^  ^  at  the  time  of  compiling  this  furvey,  two  pages 
‘^r  four,  columns  of  which  are  taken  up  with  the  lands  in  Nova 
^Foresta  it  circa  cam.*  The  very ’appellation  of  New  Foreft 
cpincidest  with  the  evidence  of  MalmefbiLry  and  Florence,  to 
(hew  the  foreft  an  old  one.  -•^  Whether  Bovre,’  the  name 
of  a  hundred  in  Doomfday,  butiof  one  in  or  the  foreft, 

‘  be  a  corruption  of  bower,*  which  in  all* probability  "it  is  not, 

‘  and  implies  a  covert  of  trees,’  which  bower  certainly  does  not 
imply  in  any  foreji  idea  of  a  covert^  and  w^hen  bower  ‘  literally 
^  fignifies  only  a  chamber,’  as^  Mr.  Gough  tells  us  htmlelf  in 
1.  296}  ^  \t\dy  fimewhe re  in  the  centre  of  the  preferif^hundred 
‘  of  New  Foreft  about  Bolderwood  and  Lindhurft*;’  an  affertlon 
pofi^e  in  its  form, r  but  merely  conjectural  in  its  fubftance,  and 
fe  thoroughly  conjeftural  as  not  to  have  a*  (hadow  of  a  reafon 
afigned  for  iti  *  Yet it  will  hardly  be  denied,’’  addsi  a'  note, 
endeavouring  byit%  faint  breath  to  keep  up  that  goftamer  in  air, 
^ebis  even  unking  (if  we  may  fo  fpeak)  with  the  weight  of  its- 
levity^  ‘  that  a  wood  or  foreft,’  two  ,obje<£is  as  diftindt  as  a 
iSiii?t}pliedin^th?rtcrmiiiation..of 
‘  from  the  Saxon  hu^j  as  alfo  in  Brokenhurji^  another  place’ in 
*  ^i^/jMludftd-expriclsly  mentioned  in  Doomfday;  "a  further 
‘  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this  foreft,  if  names  have  any  weight. 
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•  as  wrfl  aa  that  what  is  afcribed  to  the  Conqueror  or  hisTon  was 
rather  an  enlargement  or  extenfion  of  an  ancient  forrlK^  In 

this  wretched  manner  rs  Mr,.  Gough  reafohihgj  loft  to  all  per. 
ception  of  argument^  and  beating  the  air  in  a  mental  klindneft! 
The  local-  name  of  hurji  a  wood  will  not  prove  the  exiftence  of 
a  forefty  ieven  if  the  name  was  found,  as*  Mr.  Gough  affertsit 
to  be  twice,  in  Doomfday.  flut  neither  Bmkenhurft  'nor  Lind- 
hurft  are  found  there ;  in  the  very  lift  of  Doomfday  names  of 
places  in  or  about  the  New  Fofeft,  which  Mr.  Gough  here  gives 
•us  in  a  note,  Brokenhurft,  which  he  fa}'S  is  *  exprcfsly^  men¬ 
tioned,  haying  no  name  refembiing  it  but  Brocefte ;  and  Lind- 
hurft,  •  another  place  in  this  hundred*  as  •  expnfsly  mentioned* 
havin?  nd  name  of  allcdged  refemblance  at  all. '  So  effectually 
docs  Mr,  Gough  furnifh  weapons  for  his  own  defeat !  But, 
having  done  this,  he  forgets  the  whole  purpofe  of  his  reafonini^ 
and  produces  an  abftraftvof  lands  from  Doomfday,  which  prm 
dinzllj  againjl  his  wijhes.  From  *  the  quantity  of  land  in  hides^ 

•  virgateSy  and  ^rm^n  the  Confeffor^%  and  Conqueror^s  reigns, 

•  and  the  number  of  ploughs  maintained  on  this  land  in  Doomf- 
^  day,  it  will  appear  that  the  land  amounted 


-  Hides, 

«  In  Edward'^  rciga—  /  94 

•  \xi  lVilliam%  reign —  J 

•  So  that  there  appears  )  ^ 

•  to  be  loft  in  the  latcer  ) 


This  (hews,  with  all  the  force  of  demonftration,  that  the  whole 
land  of  the  five  hundreds  in  or  about  the  New  Fo'rcft,  wasdi-' 
vided  into  acres,  virgates,  and  hides,  and  maintained  a  numb^ 
of  ploughs  upon  it,  in  the  days  of  the  Confeflbr  j  ^and  that  there¬ 
fore  iArrr  was  no  for  eft  tx'tfting  thfn\  but  that  at  the  time  of  Wc' 
furvey  the  foreft  was  exrfting,  and  that  70  out  of  94  of  thefe 
previonfiy  tukivated  WvAcs  were  now  ftva/lowed  *up  in  the  foref 
Can  any  evidence  be  clearer,^  fuller,  dr  ftronger,  than  this? 
Yet  this  is'tbc  vcry  cvidence  that  Mr«  Gough  has  produced  to 
prove  the  very  contrary.'  -  ^  . 

‘  We  thus  quit^the  ftibjef^*  concluding  It  in  a  manner  cntiit!/ 
oppofite  to' what  we  intended;'  beginning  m  order  to  applaud? 
rdMvtng  to  go  on  applauding^*  and;  forced  only  by  a  powerful 
necefEty  to  condemn.  Nor  flialtv  we  now  attempt  the  praife  d 
any  other  paffages,  left  we  lhould  find  them  on  examination  life 
this.  Yet  we  will  notice  one  point  more,  becaufe  it  involvei 
in  it  Mr,  Gough’s  fairnefs.of  reference  to  his  own  perfond 
knowledge  of  feds,  as  well  as  to  the  teflimooT  of  his  au&ors, 

«  Os 
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On  the  fouthrweft  face  of  the  hill,’  he  fays  concerning  that 
Bratton  Caftle  in  Wilt(hire,  ‘  is  a  moft  curious  monument 
nnoticed  by  Bifliop  Gibfon,’  and  (as  he  ought  to  have  faid) 
every  writer  before  1742,  ‘  a  white  horfe  in  .  a  walking  at- 
rude,  cut  out  of  the  chalk — ;  an  undoubted  memorial  of  this 
iportant  Alfred’s  over  the  Danes,  ‘  and  like  that  by 

hich,’  according  to  the  late  Mr.  Wife  of  Oxford,  Alfred 
Mrmemorated  I  his  firft  great  viftory  in  Bcrkfliire.— I  am 
rptifed  this  very  learned  inveftigator  of  thefc  kind  of  monu- 
ents  among  us,  ftiould  doubt  the  antiquity  of  thh  horfe^  -—and 
prefent  it  as.qf  modern  make  within  memory.  As  I.  could  find 
fkc/^  tradition  when  I  fur  veyed  it  in  1772,  he  muft  be  mif- 
d;’  though  Mr,  Gough  had  not  then  attended  to  Mr. Wife’s 
ition,  did  not  then  inquire  about  it,  and  therefore  did  not 
i  find  it^.  Mr.  Wife  publilhed  a  pamphlet  on  the  White 
fe  of  Berkihire,  in  1738  ;  which  was  oppofed  by  feme  who 
c  not  judges,  we  belitve,  and  by  fome  who  were.  In  order  to 
Srm  what  he  had  written,  he  publiflied  a  fecond  pamphlet  in 
2,  and  then  fpoke  concerning  the  White  Horfe  of  Wiltlhire. 
here  is  a  monument  of  this  kind,’  he  faid,  ‘  which  I  once 
lagitied  would  have  confirmed  my  opinion  beyond  all  poffibility  of 
ubt\  though  I  had  the  mortification  afterwards  to  find  my f elf 
(appointed.*  He  then  affigns  the  reafons  why  he  was  fo  (an- 
»e  when  he  went  to  fee  it.  ^  Notwithftanding  which,  I 
ifl  give  my  readers  a  caution  about  it.  F or  did  not  the  fabric 
cover  it  to  be  modern^  yet  THE  inhabitants  of  West- 
fRY,  a  borough  town  about  a  mile  from  it,  who  made  it, 
d  instituted  a  revel  or  festival  thereupon, 

ght  INFORM  them  as  MUCH;  it  HAVING  BREN  WROUGHT 
ITHIN  THE  MEMORY  OF  PERSONS  NOW  LIVING,  OR  BUT 
:ry  LATELY  DEAD  f.*  This  forms  one  of  the  moft  ener- 
:  of  all  human*  teftimonies,  given  againjf  a  previous  con- 
6n  to  the  contrary,  agaivji  a  prefent  temptation  cf  fupport- 
what  had  been  publiflied,  and  from  the  tellimony  of  perfons 
remembered  it  made  by  a  whole  town,  and  remembered 


Gough  was  firft  reminded  of  this  tradition  fome  m3nths  af-' 
aod  ia  tbe  Antiquarian  Society’s  tx>om>  by  a  gentleman  now 

.  ,  .t  ^  47-^8-  f  T?  h  ■  '  IV 
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Wc,  thi*8  take  our  leave  of  Mr*  Gough;  unwilUiig  to  part 
him  to  iU  humour,  yet  not  knowing  how  to  ftnooth  our 
critic  brows  towards  him. Mr.  Gough,  indeed,  has  fallen 
greatfy  below  our  expeftation.  We  have  long  tpnfidered  him 
as  a  man^of  extenfive'  learning,  a  lively  fpirit,  arid  a 'thinking 
vnindt  but  have  found, ‘in  general,  his  learning  contrafted,^his 
'{pint  diill,  and  his  mind  feeble.  As  a  trariflator,'^  he  Is  carelefs 
•and  unfaithful  i  as  a  critic,^  he  is  injudicious  and  inaccurate as 
‘a"rea(bricr,^cvcn  ip  his  mpltl^ivc  moments, ^hei$  clouded,  con- 
fufed,  and  cotitradidory.  "  ^  enro  -r  < 

Yet|f  with,  all  this,  the  prefent  work  will  be  of  no  little  uft. 
It  has  brought  togeiHer  a  inafe  of  antiquarian  and  hiftorical  in- 
^ieiligence,  which  lay  fcattered  over  a  variety  of  books.  It  has 
enlarged  this  with  fome  original  notices.  Afui  though  that  mafs 
ought  m  have  been'much.  larger,  and  th^fe  notices  can  never  be 
depended  upon  where  the  au’.hrir  has  an^hypothefis  to  ferve;  the 
maps,  the  plates,  the  whole,‘“we  are  coriviricedi"muft  be  found 
of  conftdeHble  fervice,  and ^ Certainly  forriii^a  Britannia  much 
.Mpenor  to  (jiblun  s.  ,  „  , 

.  -r-.i  '  - -t. 
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>r3i3^ ni  b^nis/u  yori:  iiliii//  ..  ! 

sAaT:#  SSU  htftortc^  A€€Bumt  ^nf^Engli/b  fiomyihi:CGnp(p 

p  the  prejint  Time ;  includiwg.tbeft  iof  Scotland  if  ram  the  Mcciljhs  /! 
*  Jafnes  /•  to  the  Union,  of  the  two^Kirngdoms^'  liutJlrQted  voith  Caff  if' 
cs.  platfSiidmd  Tables  of  Gold. and  Silwr  Money.  '  By u Stephen  MorUf 
^iltXsahfoB/g^  Clarenceux.jKmg  'f  Armst.&^The 3  Third  •  Edition, 

1:}  AddHmr^j  pp.  428.  Svo;  :6s.  boards.  Faalder.^'XQiidoni  179^ 

■fTi£'ig  owl  yjnr- :  l3S3t 

a^rl^HBi  feft  edition  ofjtbis  worknwas  pubUfred  inui726;  whci 
-a.^X  bithcrs  were  but  feivIcoilefUons  of  £oglil)i  obintw  and  the  n 
^thpivi^oti  8  young  member  djitst  Soerecy  of  Aoti^fuaiiesv  cosid  0^ 
Kttle  from  bis  uwn.obfervjutba*  ioin.a  {iibfaq&endndick>o»  howenr 
he  fo  much  enlarged  and  improved  his  fonner  plan,^  that  the  treatii 
aurqiAred^  great  i^ota^tiooi  wKch  lias 
tained.^  qq 

Previous  to  the  account  of  EogUfb‘mo»cy 'frtrth^tlbe 'Norman' cob 

*■  oX.  th«:i«fp«ite]rc&P  uit  antecetla 

!|o  tk*t fopilfKi.  n J^hether  the  ftistops  jOIWC/  in 

tiiOMt  4M»’beeft  A«fih  AcfMeo^eited  amongft**n<i^*ries,!9^ 

jtordWK  iH^d  fqr  aotur  b«a&  .«i  ifon  rtngsi'f'l^ 

9fvi  "  -  c  8 
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'  were intdeKy  certain  ftandards  of  weight ;  and  from  fereHil  circum* 
iiDces  there  is  mfon  to  infer»  that  the  moll  ancient  Kritift  montf 
in  imitation  of  the  Romans’.  '  .  * 

^  .The  coins  of  the  Saxons,  who  fucceeded  the  Romans  in  firitain, 
wfre  not  Mnlfke  thofe  of,  the  firll  race  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks* 
,^he.Coins  both  pations  refembled  each  other  not  only  in  figure 
jm4  manner  of  (lamping ;  though  in  this  they  differed^ 

^Ihat  the  Franks, ufed  nipre  variety,  and  frequent  changes,  of  alloy, 
weigtit, iarict  value,  in  their  coins;  by  which  means  their  princes 
likoe  advantage  to  the  detriment  of  their  fubjefts.  ‘ 

The  filver  coins  of  that  period  were  all  pennies;  of  different  fizes, 
'te  broad'  as  oor  groats  and  fixpences.at  this  diy,  and  tnadc  thin  to 
ptevaht  filfifytrtg;' having  On  one  fide  the  king’s  headj  and^fome- 
omei  his  name  only,  and'on  the  other  the  name  ef  the  mmt-iiiiafier 
orgovernor,  e«  name  of  the  place  where  coined.*  Sometimes  on  the 
itwfc  there  wasia  mpnogratn,  a  fcrowl,  or  other  poor:dcvicc;  or, 
•when  Chrifiiap|ty; ^prevailed,  a  crofs*  j  ^  ■ 

As  to  goldmpnev,'  they  bad  none  of  their  own,  but  they  had  fo- 
rekn  gold  coins,  (:aUed  in  Xiatin,  Bizantini,  or  Bizentium,  as  having 
bew  coined  aV  Conlf^^^^^^  ' '  .  '  \  ‘  ‘  V 

The  Saxon  fcilling,  or  Ihilling,  was  merely  nominal,  as  marks  and 
nobles  afterwards.  In  that  age,  and  fhcceedjng  times,  all  money  ac¬ 
counts  pafled  by  the  name  of  pence,  {hillings,  pounds,  and  mancufes. 
Five  of  thofe  peonies  made  their  (hilling,  in  our  money,  ^one  (hilling 
and  three-’pence;  ’  forty -eight  of  thofe  fiullings  their  pound,  with  us 
three  pounds;  the  manca,  mancufa,  or  marcO  of  iilver,  the  fifth 
part  of  an  ounce,  about  our  (hiiling  i  rf  e  manca  of  gold  thcir  thirty- 
pence,  our  feven  (hillings  and  fixpence.  There  was  likewife  a 
thrifma,  which  fome  have  thought  thrv:e  (hillings,  others  the  third 
part  of  a  (hilling.  ^  v  a  >  " 

The  Danes,  'whilll  they  governed  in  Britain,  ufed  a  penny  refem- 
bKng  the  Saxony  though  they  reckoned  pgr  oras^  by  ores,  which  it  is 
iiBs^oed  was  irot the  name  of  any  coin,'*  but  ufed  only  in  accoanting* 
Tttewy  ore 'were  rateable  at  two  marks  of  filver.  -  vj  v 
Tfie^NonOau^ings  continued  to^coin  the  fame  fortvof  mon^y  as 
fixir.pftdccdfibre^^^thc^’Saxons;  only,a'Kirie  lighter ;  fpr  fome  of  the 
pennies  weigh  above  a  pennyweight,  while  few  of  she' former 
teach  twenty-two  grains. 

cufibits  abd  dbbocate  work  the  coins  of  the  differebt  feighs. 


ei|ns, 

fioflf  \^Uiain  the  Conqueior  tootheprefent  time, ^  are  mitiutely&de- 
and  ilhi#fated  by  elegaht  en^vings ;  the  whole  fbiymng  a 
}S8iaQ  ecootuUDf  the  htfto'ry  of  Coins  in  this  country,  c'fd  mo  rt  lii  I 

Sflj  )&iij  .nsl  j  bavoiqini  ;  ?  . o*  :>d 

fthms'gn  Nation^  Jidvant ages.  pp.  228.  Small  8vo.  2  vo/bw:;5«. 


fl,w  obfim4irio«s'on  th.  flate  of  tbi' twer  toiintnes, 

iltetcb  rehKts  OiliMy^i^  the  >Anearts>  the’'penat  fta- 
in  |>o)ntbf-.bndwled^,^obfervabie  ainongft 
|yiBted)iUnnP.f  Kl>gla«(l  and  ^be  author'  i^ncKiMd  to 

l"*  B  b  z  give 
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give  the  preference,  in  general,  to  the  former ;  bat  the  publication 
is  mucH  indebted,  for  its  extent,  to  extracts  from  the  Italian  poets  and 
Milton  ;  intended  to  (hew  that  the  Engllfh  epic  poet  had  borrowed 
freely 'from  his  . Italian  predeceflbrs..  .  ,  .  }  j 

Art.  14,.  Reports  $f  the  Proceedings  Before  SeleQ  Committees  of  tht 
Honft  of  Commons,  in  the  fbllo*wir,g  Cafes  of  *  Controverted  .Elehionsy 
viz.  Hot'Jbam,  Sutherland,  Honiton,  Steyning  iji  and  id,  RoxBurghy 
Cirencefer.'^  Heard  and  determined  during  the  fetond'SeJJton  of  the 
Seventeenth  Parliament  of  Great^ Britain.  By  ’  Simon'^ Frafgr, 

‘  Barrijfer  at  Law.  Vol.  11.  pp.  456.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  boards,  Mur¬ 
ray.  London,  1793.  *  .  ,  ,  ^ 

In  tliis  volume  Mr.  Frafer  perfeveres  In  the  (ame  mode  of  report- 
ing  which  lie  had  adopted  in  the  former,  at  calculated^to  convey  the 
fulled  information  on  the  fubjeft.  The  reports  appear  to  be  made 
with  accuracy,'  and  mud  prove  highly  ufeful  both  to  lawyers  and 
members  of  ^  the  Houfe  of  Commons ’in  cafes  of  controverted 
eledlions*  ^  :*’j  1  ..ir.  i 

‘  ,  '  ^  t';  m;;  '  r:  ic*  fi 

Art.  15.  Report  of  a  Trial  in  the. Court  Common  If  leas,  before  Sir 
John  IVilfon  and  a  Special  Jury,  at  IVefminfler  Hall,  on  Saturday,  the 
1 8/j&  of  May,  1793;  in  an  Ad  'son  ofTrefpafs  brought  againjl  Mr.  Ifaac 
Swan  for  a  Libel  publijhed  in  a  Sunday  t^aper,  icalUd  the  Ob/erver^  on 
the  18//&  cf  March,  179s,  on  Mr.  Dibdin:  with^occajional  Remar h. 
pp.  42.  4to.  IS.  6d.  London,  1793.  " 

For  the  libel  which  was  the  fubjeft  of  this  trial,  Mr.  Dibdin  ob¬ 
tained  a  verdi£l,  with  two  hundred  pounds  of  damages. 

Art.  16.  Deferiptive  Sketches  in  Verfe.  T^aken.  during  a  Pedeftrian 
♦  STour  in  the  Italian,  Gri/on,  Swifsi  and  Savoyard  Alps.  By  iVl  14^’ordj- 
worth,  B.  A.  ofSt.Jobn^Sypambridge.  ’  pp.  55.  4tO.  3s.  Johnfon. 
London,  1793.  •  :  a  .  '  >  d  * 

The  romantic  fccncs  in  the  Alps  have  been  celebiated  liy  numerous 
travellers,  and  are  defefibw  by  the  prefent  author  in  an  animated 
drain  of  poetry.  If  he  rifes  not  to  a  fublimity  proportionable  to  the 
mod  magnificat  objedU  of  nature,  he  auleadfeems  to  catch  from 
Uiciqad?gree  qf,,poeuc<eat^^^^  :on  -  _  t 

Art.  17.^ 'An  Evening^ s  IF alk ;  an  Epiftle,  in ‘ Verfe i]  Addreffed  to  s 
Lady,  from  the  LakesHf  the  North  of  Engldnd)}  By  fV.WofiJ^ 
wort’BfBlA.^tf  St. Johrt's,  Cambridge."  7.%.'  Johnfon. 

-  tt«dOD,  1793.  .  V  r\V  V.:  ..MV  ’ 

This  Epidle  is  the  produflion  cf  ’theuauthor  of  the  preceding 
fetches.  It  prefents  us  with  a  ferics  4fl:i^ery,  which, 

being  drawn  from  rural  life,  affords  a  foothtng  pleafure  to  the  fancf. 
The  verfificatioQ  is  eafy,  and  correfponds  . with  the  agreeable  fimplichy 
of  the  fubjeft.  ..  /I  Lj  .ui?. 

‘  i»  n  eam  vDnfilt  io  oiov  b  ' 

^  -  ;;  •  Art* 
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Art.  iS.'' Seducer  f  or^  Edward  and  Fidelia:  "a  Poem.  pp.  23. 
u.i£  ^oq  H  IS.  6dl  Rider. ‘^  London,  1793. 


The  argument  of  this  prod u8 ion  has  afforded  fubjefl  for  many  of 
I  the  kind.  The  fable  is  condudled  in  a  natural  manner,  and  the  fen- 
i  tiaicnts,  though  often  tautological,  not  void  of  jullnefs;  but,  on  the 
I  whole,  it  merits  more  commendation  for  its  moral  than  its  poetry. 

j  '  ‘  ^ 

I  Art.  iQk' ;  or,  T'be  Parrot  of  Nsyers :  a  Poem^  in  Four 
Cantos.  Freely  tranjlatcd  from  ihs  French  of  J.  B.  Grejfet.  pp.  48. 
2s.  6d.  f  Bell.  London,  1793. 

Ver-Vert,  we  are  informed*,  has  been  long  cohfidered  on  the  con- 
inent  as  one  pf  the  bell  productions  of  its  kind,  and  ranks \with  the 
^uchia  repita  of*  'i  affoni,  and  the  Lutrin  of  Defpreaux.  'Fhe  tranf- 
ator  intimates,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is,  in  fome  refpe^ks,  fuperior 
oboth  thefe  celebrated  poems;  and  that,  in  point  of  elegant- eafe 
and  genuine  humour/ it  comes  nearer  to  Pope’sMncomparable  Pape 
if  the  Lock  than  any  other  compofition.  If  this  be  really  the  cafe,  the 
lins  of  the  tranflator  can  never  admit  of  atonement.  We  have  *  the 
lifetefs  limbs' — but, the  fpirit,  we  fear,  is  in  purgatory  : 


U,  iW 


y'  I 


•  His  fun’ral  fervice  folemn  was,  and  rare ; 
Such  as  not  eft  falls  to  a  parrot’s  ihare. 

Full  fifteen  days,  like  all  the  other  great. 


i  ..  . 


Expos’d  he  lay  upon  a  bed  of  Hate ; 

While  every  other  hour  fome 'filler  ftole 
*  To  fay  a  De  profundis  for  his,  foul. 

*  Under  an  "ever  verdant  myrtle’s  (hade 
:  //is  iifelefs  limbs  by  gentle  hands  were  laid. 

'Then  o*er  the  fpot,  upon  ai  marble  ba(^ 

‘An  urn  of  poliib’d  porphyry  they  place; 

On  which,  engraven  with  a  (kill  divine. 

The  following  words  in  golden,  cyphers  (hine : 

.  Ah  !  who  can  read  them,  as  he  paffes  by. 

Without  a  tear  ? — at  leaft,  without  a  figh  ?' 

Ttifpare  onr  readers  a  tear,  dr  (at  leaft)  a  figh,^  we*(hali  here  (lop 
fliort--. though  not  without  a  hint'to"  future  tranfiatdrs,^  that  they' 
do  right  not  to  exalt  above  the  fined  models^of  coin pofitidn, the 
®cm  of  thewr  originals,  left  by  railing  the  expeftatious  of  the. public 
they  expofe  their  own.  want  of  talle  or  dilterrinjenr*^^ 

20.  CaJino\  a  Mock-Heroic  Poem^  i^c.  tffcr  tiff,  ^'fp.^32. 
>ii3  4to;i2s/6d./'HBeil. -  London,  1793.  ^dlinci  *' 

Tifc cofttebipfib^  \  .*  i  f". 

.*tuiS3‘q  -v 

T.  21-  Sight ho  Cavern  of  Woe,  and  Solitude:  Poems y  by  Mrs.' 
Mary  Robinjon.  pp.  32.  410.  2s.  6d  Evans.  London,  1793. 

There  is  a  vein  of  fancy  runs  through  thefe  poems,  particularly 
The  Cavern  of  Woe 
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•— at  lightning  up  the  flinty  . 

JmfatieMCi  &tw,  barefooted,  out  of  brcaiH 
Scorning  the  perils  of  the  dreadful  fweep :  ®  ^  ‘ 

Heedlefs  of  wounding  thorns  and  threatening  death  I  ' 

J  .  Eager  to  ru(h  the  foremoft  of  the  trainioi:‘nl  oiq 

>•*  She  fear’d  not  danger,  andihe  feltmoKpaintiul  cn 

'  i  ‘  ,  . »  Withjonging  eye  (he  view’d  the  tow’ring  height  $ 

>  .  ..  From  peak  to  peak  quick' climbing  wiih^li^t,«  . 

She pais’d  the  fatal  cave;lthen  turning  lhoiT,0  .ciUoi4 
.  *  Fell  headlong  from*  the  rock,  of  ev’r/^'fiend  lhe.fponl  .- 

\rp  ,  ir  f  ‘-''"Mi  '  .“ifino  noin) 

-  >.  Th^n  Horror d2^Tt^  form,^an  Wild  amazej^  h--  ^  • 

-  hair  erefi/with  pois’nous  hemlock o»  / 

Her  draining  eyeballs  flalbing  fires  around^  n^hrv:^  -  :  < 
While  nature  trembled  at  her  potent  gaze ! 

.  $wifit  to  the  dizzy* precipice  ihe  flew,  -  ^  < 

As  aiming  witn  impetuous  force  to  throw 
w  giaiu  form  ^dll  the  gulf^  below  r^^oiq 

.  When*,  from  an  ivy’d  nook  obfe ore,,  pale  JFsar 
^  Peep  d  forth,  flow,  whiip’ring  tp  her  flattlied  eai^)  [ 

^  Think  i^t  thepow’r  of  death  thy  miferies  wUl;rulmue«V,  w-- 


•  Tbi  Cavern  of  *Woc*  breathes  the  ^truc  Ipirit  of  poetry ;  and  the 
other  pieces  arc  plcafing.  ^  ..vo  ^  ♦ 

•  ^  »  A  v.n -«t  ..n  V-vH  " 

POLITICAL,  , 


A  RT.  22/  ^n  Bffay  on  the  naUitH  Equality  of  Men ;  on  fbe'Rigits  that 
.  *  refuli  from  it f  '"and  on  the  Duties  kvhieb  it  impofes  f^to  njohicb  a  ^ilvtr 
'  Medal  Viias>adjudged’by  tbe'^Jsyleriin  Society^ at  Haerletn,-  April 
Co^reBhdani  eniarved.  •  By  William  Lawrenee  Bro^n,  p.  D.-  Pro- 
'  ^ Moral  Pbikfrpky,  and  tie  Lana  of  Nuturtj  ttnd  of 'EcelefiajiUei 

i^hifiory  i  and  Mimfier  of  tbe^-EngfiJb'  Chureh  4ft  Utreobt^  *  pp.  272, 
^  '  S?o.  3s*  6d,  boards.  "lEdlnbargh;  printed  ;^fdr  Cadell,  fjondon. 
i  '  ''17934  ^  ‘  \  *  y  '’I  t  1  ‘  ot)iuiul  i>a 

<  1^/*  ^  '  *' ’  *  ‘•’‘'V  '  ^  noix^ 

[^  3  jLhp^^deakOf  uie  equality  of  jinankmd  has  lately  beep,  carried,  by 
^  J(9  ^  esud-avagance  fubwrfiveoftiaUiPolitkal 

^  Jby  which  aldne;  government  can  exifl/^^T^  exhibit  a 

confident  wdth  natiirc,  the  di^tfs  of  reafon,  aad 


,  .  iflpqAof  itfigidp.j is  pf  the  prefent  effay, 

th^iaufpof.ol^^W^  qotpnly  a  fories.of  forcible. argument, 

^^pqtjgr^^e^qt5^,Qbrei;vaupj^  iVtOf.iay«  j^t  the  opiaionJ 

*  ^ne  maintains'  are  foundt^  in  ths;  firift  principlea  pf  phdpfophy ;  and 
|hit  he  (hews,  in  the  mod  convincing  manner,  the  abiurdity  of  cbofe 
o  Options. which  >h«Ve  been  of  Ute'  fo  mdulbioi^  by  the 

CDcmies  of  public  tcanqutUit^^  .ndihi£;iiDi>i  .ei 

fcrrr  oiqoid:n£!irl^  tjrij  s^aLdno")  'HfiU^y  iov  tIoo'J  r 
fflilviiiiitj  Disuj  as  vtrlgid  ,iooq  jiiLtn*  ^dT  to  ‘- 

L':  oy  ,*3vijTUj>  K-n  ^lu£D‘jd  ,3ntii6iT*Lini  5ci  OJ 

brL  aiool  3ii;  lo  v  i'^goiq  LsxIdjotw  odl  lo  '.‘-^sTi 

ru^rnoiq  ‘  ^  d  ? 
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*3*  ^  Comp0raiive  Oi/play  of  the  different  Opiwns  of  the  moft 

dtftinguijhed  Britijh  H'riters  on  the  SubJeSl  tf  the  French  Re  volution^ 
pp.  1298.  8vo.  2  voU.  i8i.  .boards.  iJeurett.  Londoa,  i79)« 

As  we  have  formerly  given  in  our  Journal  an  account  of  the  feveral 
Britilb  produftions  relative  to  iheFrench  revolution*  it  would  now  be 
DO  lefs  iuperfluous ’than  uninterelHng  to  refume  a  fubjedl  which  has 
been  fo  varioufly  agitated.  The  author  oi*  the  'prefect  compilation 
con trafts  with  each  other  the  fentiments  of  the  different  writers,  vix. 
MefTrs.  Burkes  Mackintofli,  Paine,  Nares,  Dr.  Prieftlcy,  Sir  Brooke 
Bovthby#  3cc«  and  places  them  in  fach  a  light  as  belt  diicriminates 
the  opinions  of  the  feveral  difputants.  That  he  is  totally  void  of  all 
political  bias  refpefting  the  French  revolution,  we  (hall  not  take  upon 
us  to  affirm  i  but  he  details  the  arguments  of  the  oppoAte  parties  with¬ 
out  any  evident  partiality.  ^  -  ; 

Art.  24.  jitt  Epijlle  to  the  Right  Hon,  Charles  Janus  Fox,i  pp.  28* 
4to.  is.6d.  Dcbrett.  London,  1793.. 

This  author  profefles  an  inviolable  attachment  for  Mr.-FOx,  whom 
he  joins  in  totally  reprobating  the  profecution  of  the  prefent  war  with 
France.  He  labours  -ftfenooufly  *  at  amiing  Parnaffus' againft  the 
meafures  of  government ;  but  Apollo  is  evidently  unfavdur^le  to  the 

Art.  25.  OhJemjatious  on  the  Proceedings  tf  ‘  the  Friends  of  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  Prefst  By  T,  Barnard^  Barrifler  at  Lanjo,  pp.  39. 
8vo.  is.6d.  Evans.  London,  1793* 

V  A  defence  of  the  late  meafute  of  aAbciating,  agaloA  a  refolution 
framed  in  December  laft  by  the  Friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs, 
and  againft  the  aATertion  of  Mr^  Erikine,  in  the  Briciih  parliament, 
that  the  power  of  accufation,  according  t^our  conilitutional  polity^ 
was  not  given  to  uniDjored  indivickials.  Mr;  Barnard  depends  more 
00  aflertioQ  than  argument,  and  declaims  more  than  he  reafons.  t  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  opinion, -the  yerdia.of.  a  Britifh  jury,  even  fuppoAng 
it  to  be  formed  of  aflbeiators,  in  a  ca/e  of  libel,  cannot  be  influenced 
by  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  alarm  propagated ;  an  opinion 
y%Mch  r^ms  to  imply,  thatthe  'paffibns  'of  the  jurors  camio^bc  fwayed 
l^fc^  fuch  an  alanni  however  extravagant,  and  however ^dirpropbrtipned 
^t^the  immediate  danger  to  the  public  weal,  likely  to  feliilt  fibtn  the 
Writing- on  the  feditrotus  tendency  of  which  th^^ai%  to  determihe. 
'Jle  concludes *b/  a  violent  philippic  againft  the  French  abd/thcif  rc- 
•Wohition  ;  ^and,  as  an  argument  why  they  <  (hould'  ^w^s^^iiciit  bur 
[hatred,  and  iheur  6ur"millruftl’'adduce5**thc‘  treaCherj^i ;'the!  jferfiiy, 

^>nd  theambitioh  of  the  atiyent  goi^erntnerit  !  *  '  m  0.^ 

’ononrv  - cr  3fnt 

As^t.  26^^ Addrtfs  to  thtiPuhJici^ c*  By  441J1 8vo. 

IS.  Richardfon,  L(^doD>  ’I793J  * 

Mr.  Cook  very  juftly  conAders  the  Philanthropic  and  other  focictics 
for  the  reform  of  the  infant  poor,  highly  laudable  as  thefe  eftablifh- 
®cnts  are,  to  be  infufficient,  becaufe  not  coercive,  to  the  great  na- 
^al  objefl  of  reforming  the  wretched  progeny  of  the  loofe  and 

B  b  4  prolligate 
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profligate  in  the  lowc ft  rank  of  focicty.  He  therefore ^fiiggefts  tke  | 
plan  of  erefting  county  fchools  of  indiiftry,  to  be  made/thc  coercive  | 
^fylums  of  the  children  of  parents  either  of  known' profligacy,  or  of 
fuipicious  cbaradler.  This  Addrefs,  which  does  equal  credit  to  the 
coriedlncfs  of  the  head  and  hearts  of  the  .writer,  and  the  obje^  of 
which  is  as  attainable  as  it  is  important,*  we  earheiily' point  out  to  the 
fcrious  attention  of  the  public.  Mr.  Cook  meets  and  itlence^i  the  oh. 
jeflion,  that  the  liberty  of  individuals  would  be  infringed  by  fuch  a 
mcafure.  *  Lawlefs  liberty,’  he  obfcrves,  ‘  is  incompatible  with 
public  tranquillity  ;  and  individuals  (hould  poftefs  no  more  of  Jibeny 
than  what  is  confillent  with  public  peace  and  fafety.’  s 

Art.  27.  ^  Fa^  n^ithout  Fallacy  \  or,  Conditutiona]  Priuafles  ccn^ 
trafttd  njcith  the  ruinous.Ejfiifls  of  uncovjiitutmial  Pi^tiUcs  \  togethtr 
•with  other  illujlrative  Matter^  In  a  Letter  from  an  impartial  Oh- 
former  in  London  to  his  Friend  in  the  Country.  \  pp,  64,  8yq.  is.,  6d. 
Jordan.  London,  170;. 

^  ^  .  r  •  Jf  f  ^  „,n*  ^  1 

j  This  impartial  obferver,  in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  talk  he 
had  undertaken,  informs  us,  .that  ^  heitnade  it.aipoint.to  attend  the 
debates  in  parliament,  and  at  the  Free- Mafon^ Tavern ; .to  read 
pamphlets;  to  con verfe  with, peers^and. tradefmen ;  and  to  lifien  with 
attention  to  all  orders  of  perfons.^— ^  How  he  hath  fucceeded,’.  w'e  are 
left  to  judge.*— And  our  opinion  is,  that  in  this  pamphlet  a  fpirit  of  re¬ 
bellion  comes  forward,  under  the  cloak  of  candour. 

ft  s 

Art.  28^  Man*s  lef  Right ;  a  fokmn  Appeal  in  the  Name  of  Religion, 
By  the  Re*v.  R*  Nares,  A.  M.  pp.  48*  8vo.  is.  Stockdale. 
London,  170^.  *  '  ^  ' 

I  ^  r 

Mr.  Nares,  who  was  lately  a  ftudent  of  Chrifl  Church,  Oxford, 
was  always  rcfpefled  in  that  fociety  as  a  regular,  ^ftiidrous*  man  ;  but 
.  he  never  difeovered,  in  any  Angle  inliance,  ‘a  fpark  of  genius.  The 
treatife  before  us  bears  the  flahip  of  his  chara^er;  it  is  ferious  and 
deliberative— ^and  it  is  dry  and  uninteretling.  ^  • 

Art.  29.  An  Appeal  to  the  Common-Sen/e  of  tfje  Britijh  People  cn  tht 
^  BubjePls  of  Sedition  and  Re<volut ion.  By,Philodemos.  ,,pp*  25.^  8vo. 
^.6d.  Anderfon.  London,  1793-  :i  v  1  . 

Philodemos  appears  to  be  a‘ well-meaning  man.  There  is  much 
good  fenfe  in  his  Appeal ;  ard,  though  he  pofl efs  none  of  the  fhinirg 
qualitifsof  awritor,  yet  he  difeovers,  in  this  little  treatife,  an  hcneit 
apd  a  foupd  judgment.^  \  It  is  with  equal  truth  and  eloquence 
^th he  inquires, y  Is  the  condition  of  the  iervant,  the  peafant,  the 
farmer,  the  iradefman,  the  merchant,  bettered  in -any  one  circum- 
flance  of  intereft,  of  comfort,  cr  of  liberty,<by  the  revolution  d 
France?  Sadly  for  all  of  them;  I  fear  greatly  the  reverfe.  If  re¬ 
port  can  be  credited,  fome  tboufand?  have  been  reduced,  fince  the 
revoluiion,,  to.  the  fcanty  and  jWretchcd.prqyifion  of  ^potatoes  and 
bran,'  who,  in  former  days,  even  under  a  defpotic  government,  couid 
JTummon  round  their  frugal  board  a  feftivc.  group  ,pf  children  orot 
'frieiuls,  0(  join  the  dance  in  all  ihe  cheerfulncfs  of  ruftic  plealure, 

.  ‘  .  >vhca 
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*  '  FRANCE.  “ 

:*•>.  .  *  j;:  .  ‘  *  .  t>ri  1 

is  to  be  .  lamented  that  the  ciFe£U  of  i  habit  Java  s.  much 
more  pawerful  influence,  in  giving  ftrengthitonthe  aicfeus 
propeofitieS)  i.than  in /invigorating  the  virtuous!  affe^ons,  of 
iriankind.  >  The  moft  uniform  uprtghtnefs  of  charader^  and  in- 
tegrity  of  deportment,  'have  frequently  been?  inipatred,'^and  too 
often  deftroy^rby  the  moft 'trifling  alteratioti  in  external  cir« 
cumftances ;  *vrhiie,  on  the  other >hand,  we  are  too  often  called 
upon  toobfefve,  that  no  change  oft fituation,  conviAion  of  im¬ 
propriety,  i  or  experience  of  calamity^  cari^  eradicate  thofe.evil 
inclinations  which  have  originated  in  cafual,  and  almoft  infen- 
iible,  indulgence*  This  remar^^^fo  indifputably  true  in  do^ 
meftic  life^.will  be  found  tor^applj  with  equal  eflicacy  in  civil 
gorernmcnF;  The  poiTeflionc  of  power  fpeedily  habituates  to 
the  abufe  of  it ;  the  authority  of  an  individual: invariably  tends 
towards 'defpotifm;  and  an  ^  uni verfal  participation  of  focial 
rights  and  privileges  to  llcentioufnefs ;*  T'be  digitiiied  forbear¬ 
ance  which  ibould  chara61:erife  the  monarch,  and  'the  inflexible 
public  fpirit  which  is  the  fafeguard  of  a  republic)  are  forgotten 
and  trained  (mder  foot,  until  reflftance  to  oppreiEon  Js  termi* 
nated  by  the  death  of  a  tyrantv«and  the  triumph  of  a.  furviving 
f^f^on  fecured  by  the  delutt(3lon  of  every. opponent.  With  a 
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freedom ;  •  yet  by  filencing  oppoGtion,  it  has  produced  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  un^itnUy)  and  by  removing  the  hope  of  amend¬ 
ment,  inculcates  the  necefflty  of  fubmitting  to.  prefent  misfor¬ 
tune..  The  decided  ditFerence  of  political  fentiments  may  be 
fpeclGed^as  a  reafon  for  the  feverities  exercifed  againft  the 
loyalifts;  but  nothing  could  have  induced  the  remnant  of  this 
legiflature  to^flaughtef  colleagues,' who,  for  conduct  limilar  to 
their  own,  had  encountered  the  execration  of  Europe,  but  the 
operation  of  perfonal  animpfi^,  or  the  infatiable  appetite  for 
power*  The  articles  of  acculation  preferred  againft  them  are 
numerous  axkl  inconfiftent :  they  are  at  the  fame  time  upbraided 
with  defiring^  the  reftoration  of  the  monarchy,  .and.  with  wi(h« 
mg  tor  eftablifh  a.  federative  republic;  with  fomenting  the  war 
with  Enghtiid,. and  feeking  to  raife  the  Duke  of  York  to  the 
vacant  throne 'Of ’France.  ♦iFrom  fuch  abfurd  contradidions  we 
muft  conclude^  that  the  difapprobation  of  the  projedts  of  Dan«. 
toU^andRoberipterre  was  their. chief  offence,  and  the  implacable 
rdenCment  of  the  prefent  rulers^  the  foie  motive  for  their  con- 
defnn^don.3)in[rhey  died  as/ 'martyrs  to  the  caufc,  for  the  fufpU 
doh  of  betraying  which  they  Giffered  \  and  as  they  funk,  in 
iheir  apprehenfion,  ^to  eternal  fieepy "  the  ejaculation  of  ^  vtvt 
republiqUt*  \vrs%  the  laft  which  breatiied  from  their  lips* 
The  merit  of  cohfpicuous  t^ents.BrifTpt  and  his  aifociates  may 
be  allowed  to  claim*;  but  too  ferocious  and  independent  to  fub» 
mit.to  the  fway  of  the  unfortunate  Louis,  and  too  haughty  and 
enlightened  to^  yield 'to  a  giddy  and  capricious  multitude,  by 
their  untimely ’fate  they  have,  expiated  the  guilt  Jhey  incurred 
byfeiuftioning  thetmurder  of  itheinfovereign;  and  overturning 
tw  conftitudonal  freedom  oft* their  country.  .PofTeffing  fufiu* 
cient  capacity  to  excite  die  ftoim,’ithey  were  deftitute  ^of  ade¬ 
quate  ability  and.  jnfluence' to  dtredk  or  to  allay  it ;  and* perhaps 
wore  not  endowed,  with  the  perfevering  wickednefe  requiGte  to 
tnfure  popularity  io  .the  midft  of  the  convulGons  they  had  raifed^ 
But  the  patient  acquiefcence  of  the  French  in  this  meafure,  is 
the  fureft  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  genuine  principles  of 
freedom  which  prevails  among  that  people.  v^Theyr  have  feen 
leprefentatives^  .fr.eely  nominated j  by  tbcmfelves,  and^who  ftiil 
continued  to  , enjoy  the  conGdence  of  their  ele^ors,  juried  bya 
,trii}unaLioAituted  by  perfonal.  enmity,  and  from,  thiCiKe  con- 
duded  to  the  fcaffold,.  without  refle£ting,  that  ^thU^  proceed¬ 
ing  their  favourite  republican! fm  is  deftroyed,  and  a  tyrannical 
anarchy  ereffed  on  its’ ruins*  iThe  diflipation  of  this  delufion 
may  be  attended  by  feme  popular  tumult  more  awful  than  any 
Which  .  fhiy  ha preceded  it,’  4nd^tbe‘’‘whole^of  the  National 
Cortvcjitbfc  iiiftcii  of  awiiting*  this  tardy  and  uncertain  ven- 
^ii.n  ^  eeance 
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gcance  of  the  allied  powers,  become  the  vi(5lims  of,^the  impla,’  I 
cable  hatred  they  have  conceived  againft  each  other.  To  live  I 
defpifed,  and  to  die  unpitied,  is  the  moft  h^vy  misfortune  I 
which  can  happen  to  man  ;  and  fuch  a  degree  of  mifery  is  the  I 
lot  of  only  the  moft  profligate^  and  abandoned.  When,  there-  I 
fore,  we  lay  that  fuch  was  the  lituation  of  ,  *  I 

PHILIP  EGALITB',  .  '  ‘  I 

we  convey  the  fevereft  cenfure  which  can  be.pafled  on  his  cha-  I 
ra^Scr.  After,  having  long  exhibited  a  portion r  of  folly  and  I 
wickednefs,  of  ambition  and  weakhefs,  which  rarely,  combine  I 
in  forming  the  fame  characSter,  in  his  laft  moments  he  appears  I 
to  have  derived  fome  relief  from  the  ftings  of  an  awakened  con-  I 
fcicncc,  in  the  fond  hopes  of  annihilation ;  and,  .with  an  afteffcd  I 
courage,  pronounced  the  period  of  his  death  to  be  the  happieft  I 
of  his  exiftence.  Born  to  fupport  the  throne  he  helped  to  fubn  I 
vert;  to  protect  the  kinfman  and  the  king  in  wbofe  deftruftioa  I 
he  gloried;  to  diffufe  happinefs..over  the  land  h«  iflifted  to  de-  I 
folate;  in.the  purfult  ,of  arbitrary  power^  he  allied  hirhfelf  to  a  I 
fadion  by  which  he  was  negleflied,  contemned,  and  murdered.  I 
Upon  fiich  ah  occaiion,  the  contemporary  bbferver  with  con-  I 
lidence  violates  the  hallowed  dignity  of  the  tomb,  and  tranfnfiiti  I 
the  Date  of  Orleans  to  the  conterhpt  and  abhorrence  of  every  I 
future  generation.  In  the  execution  of  tlie^wife  of  ^  .r  .  I 

ROLAND  ‘  ‘  "  I 
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we  difeover  the  fury  which*  ftill' continues  to  rage  againft  that 
minifter,  who,  from  the  benevolence  and  compalfion  of  his  dif- 
poftcion,  ftiir  preferved  fome  claim  to  refped  amidft  the'  ge¬ 
neral  corruption  of  his  countrymen.  She  died  like  the  heroine 
who  had  participated  her  hulband’s  counfelsj'  and  advifed  his 
meafures.^  Awed  by  her  reproaches  into  lhame,  or  terrified 
into  the  fear  of  deteilion  by  their  continuance,  her  judges  at 
once  delivered  themfelves  from  remorfe,  and  fecured  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  their  jurifdidlion,  by  her  fummary  condemnation. 
But  to  enter  into  any  further  enumeration  of  maflacres  attended 
with  uniform  xircumftances,  would  be  a  drfgufting  and  unpro-' 
fitabie  talk;  though  the  fingular  courage  with  which  every 
fufferer Submitted  to  his  fate  will  be  recorded  as  an  unparalleled 
precedent  of  the  influence  of  fceptical  enlhu4ia^m^.c^^  Atheifm, 
fays  a  great  experimental  moralift)'  tsdefs  pernicious'tn  its  prac¬ 
tical  thsm  fuperftition.  Had^Lord  Bacon  been  now  liv¬ 

ing,  be  might  have  fecn  reafoii' to  retraft^this^piiiion*^  'The 
gloomy  irrcligion  of  France  may  enter  fuccefsfully  into  com¬ 
petition 
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petition  with  the  fanaticifm  which  Mahometan  impofture  and 
papal  ignorance  infpire;  and  in  the  votaries,  of  all  we  may  re- 
0jark  the  fame  defire  of  difiemihating  their  opinions,  the  famc' 
irfentment  againft  thofe  who ‘prefume  to  diflent,  and  the  fame 
indifference*  in /inflifting  and  yielding  to  the  ftrbke  of  death.  ’. 
Conhc6ted  with  this  fentiment,  and  in  the  intervals  which  can  . 
befpared  from:  the  more  ferious  bufinefs  of  pfdfcriptions  and 
alTaffinations,  the  unextinguifbable  frivplity  of  the  national  cha¬ 
racter  burfts  forth  with  renovated  fplendour.  7‘he  inftitutioa 
of  a  new  calendar ;  the  eredlion  of  temples  to  modern  philolb- 
phy,  in  Ueu  of  thofe  , which  were  coniecrated  to  the  Deity  of 
Chriftianity ;  and  the  worfhip  of  Parifian  ftrumpets,  arrayed  in 
the  infignia  of  the  •  goddefs  of  freedom ;  are  the  occupations 
which  diverfify  the  toils,  and  relax  the  cares,  of  the  legiflatoK.^ 
of  France.  And  the  multitude  fhed  their  blood  on  the  fron-  • 
tiers,  or  enjoy  the  revels  of  the  metropolis ;  rejoice  at  the 
guillotine  over  the  lifclefs  remains  of  their  fellow-citizens,  or 
weep  in  the  theatre  at  the  exhibition  of  fiflitlous  woe,  according ' 
ta the  varying  caprice  of  the  diftators  by  whom  they  are  di¬ 
rected.  .  The  hafty  zeal,  the  partial  information,  or  the  wilful : 
mifreprefentation,  of-Barrere,  announced  to  his  brethren  the 
exdndion  of  the  rebellion  in 


LA  vende'e; 
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but  the  fuppofed  era  of  difeomfiture  has  been  to  the  loyalifis 
the  period  of  returning ,  fuccefs.  While  the  Convention 
was  congratulating  itfelf  on  their  fall,  their  progrefs  was 
increafing  the  number  of  their/profelytes  in  Normandy  and  the 
adjoining  provinces.  The  difeontented  fpirit  which,  has  long  , 
fubfifted  among  the  maritime  towns  of  the  weftern  as  well  as. 
fouthern  fhores  of  the  republic,  feems  likely  to  kindle  a  general, 
flame;  and  St,  Maloes  and  Bourdeaux  may  fpeedily ' follow  the. 
example  of  Toulon.  To  haften  this  crifis,  and  byfo  doing  to 
actelerate  the  conclufion  of  the,prefent  momentous  coiUelt,  a 
formidable  armament,  under  the  gallant  .  ^ ^  .. 


EARL  OF  MOIRA, 
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has  fet  fail,  and  will  ere  this,  have  arrived  before  the  former  - 
port,  .  A  plan  fo  ,wifelyjdigeiled,..and  diredted  by  fo  able  an 
officer,  can  hardly  fail  to  be'  produdlive  of  the  luoft  beneficial 
coafequences  j  confequenceS; which  may  have  a  fpeedy  tendency 
to  liberate  a  great.natiop  from  the  yoke  of  lawlefs,  iifurped,  and 
willed  tyranny,  .iand*^ to  fix  Its  hjappinefs  on  the  foundation 
of  pure  morality  and  genuine  liiwrty.  jl'he  vigour  and  firmnefs. 

ofjhe.  .  Ojjfi.  V  ’ #.  4*.  -  -  y 
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has  at  length  induced  the  Italian'-' iO'ates  to' rehf^ifH^  their 
felted  neutrality,  and'  to  'ufe  'theii'  utntoft  'effbtitt'in  fbpport  4f 
the  common  caufe. '  In  conlhtjudnce  of  theiV'fepeated  Tolkb. 
tions,  a  confiderable  body^of  N^apblitari  trbopi  has  been  laidr 
landed  at  Toulon ;  and  by  the  bravery  with  which  they 
the  garrifon,  have  vindicated  their,  military  reputation  among 
the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  and  in  fome  meafure  emulated 
the  ancient  glo^  of  their  country.  By  the  ari-^jd  ^  Genert 
O’Hara  from  Gibraltar  this'’place  is  now  elVeem^d;  m  fuch'a 
ftate  of  defence  as  to  baffle' etcfy  effort  of' thVci‘ifertiy;‘ and  by 
their  exertioiis  to  obtain  ft,  'v^  maiy  form  a  jdft’'efttmate^dif'tJit 
value  of  our  acquifition.  The  eflPbits  which  h&ve  , been  'made  to 

,  i  •  .  iL  '  i)/V‘ , 

.  '  ♦'.j  ^  r^ri?  i'“i 

P^LI  AND  the  REVptTINO.Cp^py^Sj  ,  .  yf, 

have  not  hitherto  been  attended  with  the*  ^tfhed^for  fuccefi. 
But,  fupported  as  he  is  by  ^the  general  fenfe  of  his  countrymen, 
and  guarded  by  the  almoft  inacceflible  fitualion  of  the  ifland,  it 
is  to  be  prefumed  he  wHi  contihue  to  baffle  every  endeavour  of 
the  Fren^'^wbo  are  aiming,  by*tbe  tnoft  unjuftifiabie  and  iiuv* 
guinary  methods,  to  procure  deftru^on  of  himfelf  and  his 
adherents.^  The  turbulent  peaCintry  of  i.,  > 

»<  r*y  '•  't  \  ■-  f  •  14^0  3'I  *'■’  ’ 
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v^oie  difoontent  has  ib  often  difturbed  ^e  repofo  of  the  Spatiilh 
monarchy,  hsve  lately  difplayed  their  valour  ih'itd  defence;  the 
army  of  Che  French  has  been  diicbmfited  on  thcif  barren  moun« 
tains;  and'^thefe  haughty  and  ihiftitken  republicans  once  more 
taught,  that,  in  the  common  eftimation  of  mankind,any  fyflem  of 
government  is  fuperior  fo  anarchy,  and  the  defpotifm  of  an  indi* 
vidual,  in  its  darkeft  form,  lefs  pernicious  than  the  varying  op* 
preiion'  oF  d  hoft  of  tyrants^  Tqe  gloOnt  Svh^ch  bung  over  the 
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caufe  of  ^  confederates  in' 

-■  .^y.iasiliu yy  t.  ;i  -*  J 
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has  beefi  diffihated  id  the  c<iQi0  dt  tb’e'fo'hnth.  ^l<feyr|tKftahding 
the  ttidli^fSry^cbefck  he^Vecit^di  ’ifhe  Vei^eian  e;^rience  of 
Coboni-gbas  bVti^W'cd-!b]e‘‘rattl  ^inj)4tnoA^V\«  Jourdain  ;  and 
fne  nn 
diUon, 

^  r. 

lAoH  docillv^  Tti^'i^eldy|,f^fs'  which 

was  aflcmbled  udder ’’dfe  of 

-U  K,  v.n. TT?  To  ^erba^ 
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favourable  cirCumftance  to  their  caufe.  It  is  now  more  duq 
ever  a  conteft  in  which  every  thin^  that  relates  to  the  prefent 
liappincfs  or  the  well-being  mankind  is  concerned  ;  and  thoi'e 
who  aft  under  fuch  impreffions  can  only  feel  difappointment  and 
difeomfiture  as  an  incentivQ^  to  exertions  >^bich 
fin^y  complete,  and^^rnwnent  triumph. 
his  * 

majesty’s  ministers 

have  lately  publifhed  a  declaration,  addrel^  to  the  people  of 
France,  on  the  nature,  objeft,  and  tendency,  of  the  prefent 
war.  It  points  out  to  them,  with  the  unerring  finger  of  truth, 
the  difeord  and  corifurion'^iivi''ii»hiitr‘<h^  fpecifies 

the  particular  afts  of  aggrefSon  which  compelled  Great  Britain 
to  take-up  arms,  and  pledges  the  cabinet  to  aid  in  reftoring  fuch 
a  form  of  government  as  will  promote  the  real  felicity  of  a  ge¬ 
nerous  and  ciyilifed  nation.  This  produftipn  is  equally  diftin- 
guifhed  for  eloquence  of  compofition  and  foundnefe  of  argu 
ment ;  and  whatever  effeft  it  may  produce  on  thofe  to  whom  it 
is  immediately  addrefTed,  it  muftv  extort  the  ftient  acquiefcence 
of  every  rational  opponent  of  the  nunifterj  and. demands  the 
loudeft‘ approbation  of  thofe  who  profefsto  be  his^adherents;'  in 
addition  to  the  other  calamities  which  are  infKfted  on’^mankind 
at  this  awful  moment,  a  peililential  fever,  vvhich>ia  faid  firft  t# 
have  appeared  at 'Bulam  in  Africa,  and  to^have-becn  from  thence 
tranfmitted  to  the  French  .Weft- Indies,  has?  lately  made  tbe 
greateft  havoc  at  -  *; 

r  ,  .  .  •  Philadelphia;  *  c 

Its  violence  is'  now,  *  however^  ^rniich  abated  j^^nd  W  the  cold  of 
the  approaching  winter  if  may  probably  be^  entirely  deftroyed 
By  tbe  moft  recent  accounts  ^  '  ‘  * 

INWA  .  .  .  .  o  *  ' 

*  # 

it  may  .be  prefumed  that  at  this  moment  Pondicherry  is  in  the 
Hands  of  ottr  troops;  and  On  the  other  fTde  of  the  globe  the 
inhabitants  of  ‘  ^  ^  ' 

ST.  DOMINCO  ‘  ‘ 

^  t  rC;’:  - 

will  be^fcfced,  to  throw  theroWvcs,  into,  the  hands  of  Great 
Britain  and  Spam,  on  account  of  the  unexampled  cruelties  ex 
ercifed  there  by  the  conventional  commifEoners. 


CommKmcations /or  Tut  ^’Clish  regui/eJ  ^ 

iofent  //»Tfr  Murray,  No/jzr^Pleet-ftreet,  Lon&n;' Suh- 
Jmhmi  ^^lbtrMmht^T&for}n^^  fej^e^fully  difir'tJT  f^gi^vc  in 

ttoir  Sarnia  ^  4  ^ 


